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“NATIVE RACES OF COLOMBIA.” 


SIXTH PAPER. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE CHIBCHA. 


Having no domestic animals and the commonalty being for- 
bidden venison, the food of the nation consisted almost exclu- 
sively of grains, fruits and edible roots. The potato being 
indigenous was extensively cultivated, as also the “ batatta,” or 
sweet potato. The Yuca and Aracacha, both very nutritious, 
the former being very rich in starch, can be made into excellent 
bread, and the latter, seeming to combine the properties and 
taste of both the parsnip and carrot. Squashes or pumpkins in 
great variety and melons, were abundant. Corn was the bread 
star le and the base of their much loved “ Chicha,” without which 
neither feasting, fighting, worshiping, dancing, marrying, dying, 
mourning nor burying were possible. From the cradle to the 
grave, and even into the latter, “ Chicha” was the indispensable 
accompaniment. As used by the native tribes, it was very 
nourishing, so much so, that even at this day, five pints of 
Chicha will satisfy all the demands of hunger in the peon, dur- 
ing a day’s labor. When strong, it is slightly intoxicating. 
Besides corn, there was cultivated the Quinoa (Chino-podium 
quinoa) of which was made a sort of pudding seasoned with 
herbs. This plant is not known to the present generation. 

The Platano, which to-day supplies at least half the 
food of Colombia, does not seem to have been cultivated 
in the high plains occupied by the Chibcha, but it is 
mentioned by some historians as being found in “ Tierra 
Caliente”—the hot country—inu several distinct sections 
of the present territory of this government, and as this 
plant has been found represented upon the tombs of the Incas 
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in Peru it was doubtless indigenous. To-day the African plantain 
‘is known here as the “‘ Guineo,” but to tourists as the “ Musa 
Sapientum,” and to the people of the United States as the 
“Bannana;” but the indigenous variety known to botanists as 
the “ Musa paradisiaca,” while evidently of the same family, is 
distinct in many particulars. 

The different classes of food above mentioned, were produced 
altogether by hand labor, with simple tools, such as hardened 
sticks, stone picks, stone axes, etc., and almost all the out-door 
labor was performed by males. 

A recent writer, whose work I will translate hereafter, asserts 
that implements of husbandry and war have been discovered, 
showing that copper was also known and used among these 
native races to an extent not heretofore credited, and that such 
implements were hardened with an admixture of tin which gave 
a cutting edge equal to tempered steel. 

Thus far I have not before encountered any evidences of the 
above, in any of the many works hitherto examined by me. 

The women of this people performed the household work, 
spun, wove and colored the cotton mantles for domestic use and 
for market. 

The artisans in gold and other materials for the uses of the 
rich and luxurious, were by no means rude, but showed much 
skill, taste and delicacy, both in execution and design, as may 
be seen by works still existing, some of which will be repre- 
sented hereafter. They also wrought figures in relief in 
intensely hard stone. 

One of these’seen by the writer was a well cut head and 
trunk of their god “ Bochicha,” cut in pure silex (flint), through 
which was also drilled or bored a hole of one-sixty-fourth part 
of an inch in diameter, through which to pass a thread with 
which to suspend the image from the neck. 

The Chibcha were without weights and measures, being in 
this respect behind one of the'tribes of Antioquia, noticed in 
No. 1 of this series, but they had a uniform coin or disc of gold 
which was used as money in their commercial exchanges. 

The calendar stones have been given by Duquesne. 

According to him as will be seen hereafter, every line and dot 
has its value in the symbolical rendering or reading of the cal- 
endar. 

These calendars and the ‘symbols illustrate the advance- 
ment in culture attained by the Chibcha priesthood and to 
prepare the reader for the translations of Father Duquesne’s 
manuscript which seems to explain clearly the calendar and to 
prove as well that the priests represented by arbitrary signs, 
numbers, syllables and words, a fact declared not to exist by the 
earlier historians, but the industrious researches of the learned 
prelat® seem to have proved otherwise. 
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The commerce of the Chibcha was of no mean importance and 
extended to far distant vallies and even to the sea coast. 

The salt of Nemocon and Cipaquira; their well woven and 
beautifully colored mantles; their emeralds and the artistic pro- 
ducts of their gold workers formed the base of their exports, 
while their importations consisted of a great variety of sea shells, 
pearls, dried fish, and crude gold.in dust and nuggets. One of 
the fairs to which the Chibcha merchants repaired was held an- 
nually near the present town of Coyaima, on the Soldana river, 
in the present State of Tolima. Here the products of the Chib- 
cha were exchanged for the gold dust and nuggets obtained 
with little labor from the rich and still unexhausted “ placers ” 
near the Soldana, and for parrots, parroquets and guacamayas, 
which were sacrificed by the Chibcha in great numbers on every 
solemn occasion. 

Another fair of great importance was built at Zorocota, neat 
the present bridge over the river Sarabita, in the northwestern 
part of the present State of Boyaca. 

To this fair resorted the Northern Chibcha, the Agatac, Chi- 
patac and the industrious, skillful and intelligent Guane, the latter 
as already stated in a former paper, being noted for their fine 
forms and their very light color, notwithstanding their territory 
was in the hot country. There was also a fair each three days 
in Turmeque, to which, according to the Quesada, the people - 
flocked by millions, (probably Quesada wrote millares —(thou- 
sands) and the printer changed it to the incredible, without the 
error being noticed). At this fair were exchanged the fruits and 
products of the tropics, temperate and frigid zones, which are 
here in juxtaposition; also large quantities of emeralds from the 
mines of Somondoco. Beside these the fairs of far distant lands 
were sought by the merchant, as is evidenced by many inci- 
dental statements by various authors and by isolated but corrob- 
orative facts which are undisputed. 

The edifices of the Chibcha did .not correspond with their 
general advancement otherwise. 

Their houses were of wood filled in with clay, the roofs being 
conical in form and adorned with mats and feather grass. These 
being within strong walls which s urrounded their gardens, gave 
at a distance the appearance of fortifications flanked by towers. 

The only Chibcha sovereign who proposed to construct a 
temple of stone was Garanchacha, who usurped the throne of 
the Zaque. The tradition was, that a damsel gave birth to a 
“huaca” which became a child, who, when grown, claimed the 
sun as his father. He was believed and venerated accordingly. 
When arrived at man’s estate he murdered the Zaque and 
usurped the throne. This personage proposed to build a tem- 
ple to the sun, and for this purpose ordered stone and dressed 
columns to be brought from the most remote parts of his do- 
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minions, but he died before beginning the work. Padre F. P. 
Sinon says, the place designed for this temple was in the square 
of Porras, north of Tunga, where were found at the time of the 
conquest a quantity of unwrought marble of great dimensions, 
others also being encountered in Ramirique, and still others in 
Moniquire. The same authority also states that the columns 
seen in the valley of Lieva (N. W. Boyaca) were for the same 
service, but Senor Manuel Voles Barrientes, in the bulletin of the 
Geographical Society of Paris for £847, shows that these col- 
umns are in situ, forming part of a vast edifice, the object of 
which is unknown. 

The “ Culture Hero” of the Chibcha is by some historians 
confounded with some of their gods, but nearly all, and those 
the most reliable, agree upon the following account: He was 
known by different names, Nemterequetiba, Xue, Chinsapazue, 
or “Sent From God.” 

This ancient came from the east, had a long beard, bound up 
by a band. He wore a tunic without collar for a vestment, to 
which was added a mantle, the points of which were knotted on 
the shoulders —a form of dress used by all the Chibcha at the 
time of the conquest —the Poucha and Ruana being of Peruvian 
origin. 

The Chibcha were at the time, according to their own tradi- 
tion, in the lowest state of barbarism, wearing only crude cotton 
secured by bark strings about the body to protect it from cold 
and for the slight uses of the modesty of savages. They were 
without a knowledge of any future life, nor had they any form 
of government for the present. 

The civilizer began his preaching at Boza, where at the date 
of the conquest the natives still held in great reverence a rib 
bone of some large animal, which they said had accompanied 
the prophet at the date of his arrival, but died subsequently. 
From Boza he passe | to Menquita, Fontibon and soon after to 
Cota. At the latter place the concourse became so great that it 
became necessary to construct a ditch around a small hill that 
he might not be pressed upon or incommoded by the curious 
and interested audience, and from within which he could with 
more ease to himself, instruct the people. 

He not only taught them to spin and weave cotton mantles, 
etc., but to dye and paint them in divers colors. He subsequently 
passed toward the north and thence down to the country of the 
Guane where he found a people most apt in understanding his 
teachings. He not only taught by precept, but by example, and 
his life during the long time he spent in civilizing these peoples 
was in all respects pure and. a model of virtue. 

Ultimately he disappeared in Sogamosa, leaving, as heretofore 
stated, a successor, who should continue his teachings and be 
the guardian of the lands and regulations which had been estab- 
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lished by general consent, solely by force of persuasion and 
example. , 

As evidence of the wisdom and forethought of this legislator, 
may be mentioned one example of a law still in force at the time 
of the conquest, which by all intelligent Chibcha, was attributed 
to him, and which through its’ great antiquity, had almost the 
force of a Divine command. 

In case of the death of the legitimate wife of a chief, the sur- 
viving husband was forbidden all access to women for a period 
of five years; by this method securing good treatment, love 
and care to the weaker sex, and curbing, in so far as was possi- 
ble, concubinage, which seems to have become too deeply rooted 
to be destroyed. It is an agreed fact that the Chibcha women 
were almost universally well treated, as were also the sick, infirm 
and aged. 

It seems impossible to reconcile the account heretofore given 
of this missionary’s teaching with the barbarous custom of hu- 
man sacrifice prevailing at the time of the conquest, except upon 
the theory that the customs of other nations were from time to 
time adopted, either through missionaries of sun worship, or 
through the corruptions of priestly class. Nearly all the early 
historians, however, agree that one so pure and exemplary could 
be none other than St. Thomas or St. Bartholomew, who, accord- 
ing to tradition, were sent eastward to preach the gospel of 
Christ, and who are by some, believed to have passed to this 
continent. The historians, Padre F. P. Simon, Bishop Pudrahita 
and Padre Zamora, with many ‘secular writers, seem to have 
been convinced that this “culture hero” could have been no 
other than one of the apostles named. 

Before giving the translation of the MS. of Padre Duquesne 
in reference to the calendar of the Chibcha, I will first mention 
some of the particular manners and customs of the Panche and 
Muso, the two most warlike and troublesome neighbors of the 
Chibcha. These nations occupied the valleys and cordilleras 
lying between the territory of Chibcha and the Magdalena river. 

The Panche were comparatively new comers, having migrated 
from parts unknown to this writer, and having driven out or ab- 
sorbed former tribes, they endeavored to gain possession of the 
country of the Zipa, but had been repulsed by the well dis- 
ciplined warriors of that ruler. They were a rude Spartanic 
tribe, noticeable for the custom of flattening their skulls, like 
the Natches and Choctah of the Mississippi, and may have 
descended from the same people as the priests who are repre- 
sented in the bas relief known as the “ Tablet of the Cross,” 
and shown on p. 390, “ North Americans of Antiquity.” 

The Muso were also comparatively recent comers, for a time 
subjected to the domination of a more powerful tribe, but regain- 
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ing their independence, they became very troublesome neighbors 
of the Northern Chibcha previously to their conquest and sub- 
sequently to the Spaniard as well. 

Some of their religious customs resembled those of the Chib- 
cha, but they neither worshipped the sun nor moon, nor offered 
human sacrifice. Their tradition in regard to the origin of the 
human family was, that a shade or spirit at one time, upon the 
western side of the Magdalena, created human figures of wood, 
which upon being thrown into the water; first became flesh and 
bones, which upon receiving the “ breath of life” from the spirit, 
then became men and women, which being paired, were sent to 
distinct parts to people the earth, after which the spirit or shade 
disappeared and was seen no more. 

When a youth arrived at the age of sixteen his parents be- 
trothed him to a maiden who was not supposed to be aware of 
her intended fortune. When all was arranged between the 
parents, the youth paid a visit of three days to the maiden, and 
seating himself beside her, began his love making, receiving, 
however, from the maiden at first only scorn and blows, but after 
three days she became more placable, and proceeded to aid her 
mother in preparing food for her lover. For one moon the pair 
slept together without the rights of the marital relation, under 
the severest penalties. After which the marriage was consum- 
mated by the bride assisting in planting a field, accompanied by 
her mother-in-law, to whom was given some jewels like rattles, 
which were called “ fuches.” 

When a man died leaving a widow, the brother of the deceaSed 
must marry the relict, unless she was the cause of her husband's 
death, in which case the obligation ceased. 

If a woman committed adultery and her husband died, either 
in avenging his dishonor or by his own hand, his relatives placed 
the body of the dead in the lap of the woman, which she was 
compelled to deplore three days, without food or rest, only a 
little chicha being allowed her; after which she was driven from 
the house. The body was first burned, then placed upon a 
scaffolding, which served for a temporary mound, the remains 
being accompanied by the bows, arrows, war clubs, etc., of the 
deceased. Atthe end of one year the friends performed the final 
ceremony of burying the remains permanently unassisted by the 
widow, who during the year must wander alone and unassisted in 
the woods, dependent solely upon herself for food. After the final 
interment of the dead, the relatives upon both sides sought the 
wanderer, and finding her, she was conducted to her house with 
great honor, and could afterward marry again, her crime having 
been atoned for. If, however, the husband took his dishonor 
more philosophically, he could break all the furniture and crock- 
ery in the house; after which he took himself to the woods for 
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a month, while the woman replaced the damage, when she sought 
the husband, who being found, was treated to a sort of Indian 

“ curtain lecture,” w hen both returned very happily to the late 
unhallowed home. 
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ANIMAL EFFIGIES; THEIR SHAPES AND ATTITUDES. 






[A paper read before the Amer-cm Association for the Advancement of Scicnces, 
at Minneapolis, August 2), 1883.} 





The Emblematic Mounds of Wisconsin have long engaged 
attention but are not yet fully understood. So many have 
looked upon them as mere objects of curiosity with >ut giving 
any close study to them that an amazing amount of ignorance 
concerning them prevails among the residents in the very state 
where they are found. 

It has even been doubted by some whether there were any 
such works as have been described under the name of effigy or 
emblematic mounds. The mounds exist in great numbers in the 
state, and in many places form conspicuous objects in the land- 
scape. They abound especially on the borders of the many beau- 
tiful lakes of Wisconsin, and therefore may be seen and studied 
by citizens and visitors from a distance They should be regarded 
as adding to the attractions of these places of resort, and be 
classified with other curious and interesting monuments of the 
world. At present they fail to secure attention, or if noticed are 
regarded as without significance and hardly worthy of a second 
thought. One reason for this is, that an opinion has arisen that 
the significance of these effigies cannot be ascertained; that an 
inscrutable mystery hangs over these silent monuments, and 
that nothing can be ascertained concerning them or their 
builders. This opinion has been strengthened by persons from 
whom different things would be expected. Intelligent writers 
and historians have maintained that there could be no solution 
of the problem, no breaking of the spell which holds them, and 
that it is folly to undertake to interpret the meaning of the em- 
blems or to give any significance to the effigies, This position 
seems strange, especially where maintained by those who are in 
the habit of investigating closely and of grappling with hard 
problems. It has the effect, however, to strengthen the popular 
prejudice and to hinder investigation. The»author has had 
opportunity for many years of studying, these works, and has ae 

































*A paper similar to this was publisied by the Wisconsin State Historical Society, in the 
ninth report. Weuse the sam2cuts which were used to illustrace that. We hereby ac- 
knowledge our indebtedness to the Secretary, Dr: I¢man Draper, for the us2 of the cuts and 
for many other favors. 
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become so familiar with them as to know many things about 
them which are unknown to others, and therefore writes confi- 
dently concerning them. 

The object of the present essay is not to maintain any theory 
concerning the object or the use of the mounds, or the signifi- 
cance of the effigies, but merely to portray and to describe the 
distinctive points. In the essays already published the situation 
of these mounds has been described, and certain peculiarities of 
them mentioned. They are,for the most part, situated on high 
points of land, where extensive outlooks are gained, and are 
often found in groups clustered close together. These circum- 
stances have led the author to the opinion that some of them 
might have been used for burial places, the effigies represent- 
ing the tribal totems or the private totems of the chiefs and 
prominent persons found in the mounds. The nates of the 
persons buried might not be given in words, but could be given 
ina picture. Thus the mounds or the effigies of the mounds 
should be considered a kind of picture writing or hieroglyphics 
corresponding among these primitive races to the hieroglyphic 
inscribed in the monuments of the more cultivated races of the 
east. The private totems would in that case be the more prim- 
itive form of hieroglyphs, and these mounds be said to contain in 
their shapes this — the most primitive form of picture-writing. It 
is certainly true that the tribal totems were significant of names, 
the system of clans or gentes being shown by these totems and 
the names of the gentes expressed inthem. It is possible that the 
same system prevailed among the Emblematic Mound-builders, 
and that instead of being portrayed on the tents, the totems 
were built into the soil and made expressive of the names 
of the clans or gentes resident in the different places. The au- 
thor has also maintained that some of the mounds were designed 
for military defenses, and that they were ereeted on prominent 
places so that they might serve as signal stations or outlooks. 

The opinion has also been expressed by the writer that cer- 
tain groups of emblematic mounds were used for game-drives. 
Some of the mounds in these groups, especially the long taper- 
ing mounds which are often seen situated parallel to one another, 
were constructed as screens, behind which hunters might hide 
and where they might shoot into the game as it was driven 
through. 

Still another object or use has been ascribed by the author, to 
the emblematic mounds. Certain mounds have been discovered 
situated around open places where every appearance indicated 
that there were ancient villages situated in them. It is believed 
that the mounds were constructed around the villages so as to 
form a sort of defense to them, the effigies serving a double pur- 
pose, making an imperfect wall and at the same time acting as a 
sort of protection or charm to the village, very much as the 
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totem posts found upon the northwest coast serve as a protec- J 
tion to the houses and villages there. ed 

Leaving these points we proceed to a description of the emble- " 
matic mounds, taking as the especial object of study the animal 
effigies in their different shapes and attitudes. The present pa- 
per will be confined to one class. Future papers may describe 
other classes. The object set before us is to describe that class 
of effigies which represents land animals, especially the grazing 
animals, their shapes and attitudes and other peculiarities as 
four footed creatures. It has been found that the variety of at- 
titudes expressed by the effigies is so great that only one class 
of animals can be considered, if these attitudes are to be given 
at all in detail or described with any satisfaction. 

It is a singular fact that the Mound-builders divided the ani- 
mals according to a strictly scientific system. We do not main- 
tain that they understood science or were acquainte-’ with the 
genera or species. It has been disputed whether the primitive 
mind was capable of these generic distinctions. Yet the fact 
that these divisions of the animal kingdom are strictly adhered 
to in the representations of the animals, shows that the Mound- 
builders were acquainted with them. They were true natural- 
ists ; they understood the habits of the animals, could delineate 
their peculiarities of forms, and knew the difference between the 
different species even better than we do. They were artists, also, 
but they were artists who were true to nature, for they under- 
stood and could delineate not only the attitudes and shapes of 
the animals, but they understood the significance of each atti- 
tude and could present in the effigies the very disposition or in- 
tent which the animals would express in the different attitudes. 
It seems sometimes marvelous that these people should so de- . 
lineate the different class of animals and portray the individual 
species, and then give to each kind of animal so many different 
attitudes. Their way of delineating the shapes and attitudes 
was also singular. They depicted them as they saw them, and 
represented them, not as lying upon the ground, bur standing or 
moving. The mounds are erected above the surface and the 
effigy is horizontal, the eye looking down upon it, but the ani- 
mals are represented in the life-like attitudes. What is singniar 
about them is that the different classes or orders of animals are 
represented in different ways; the land animals in one way, the 
water animals in another, and the birds in still another, showing 
that the builders had an acquaiutance with these different classes. 

This method of representation is so uniform as to convince one 

that it was intended. By their shapes the different classes of 

animals may be ascertained or recognized, and by the attitudes 
the different dispositions of the animal can be learned and their 
hidden significance also apprehended. 

In the former paper prepared on the animal mounds, the au- 
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thor divided the effigies, into four classes, namely quadrupeds, 
birds, fishes and inanimate objects. Further study of the effigies, 
however, has revealed the fact that the mound builders divided 
the animals more correctly than this; they divided them according 
to their habits, as follows: Land animals, amphibious creatures, 
birds and fishes. They had a very singular way of designating 
these classes by the effigies. The study of the effigies has led 
therefore to the following classification; a classification in which 
the various orders of animals are made to correspond with the 
shapes of the mounds, the habits and character of the animals 
being portrayed by the effigies, the representations being so 
uniform as to give rise to the idea that the classification of 
the animals was intended. 

I. Land animals. These are quadrupeds, but they are always 
represented in profile, two legs only being visible with the other 
parts of the body brought into relief by the mound. The atti- 
tudes are expressed by the different shapes of the mounds, but 
the profile view is distinctive of the class. 

Il. Zhe amphibious animals. These are represented as 
sprawling or as seen from above, with four legs visible, the 
shape of the back ana different parts of the creature also brought 
into relief, but the legs always on two sides of the effigy. 

III. Birds or creatures of the air. These are represented in 
different ways, with their wings sometimes extended and some- 
times folded, but always visible and made distinctive of the class. 
The attitude of the birds are varied, and are always expressive. 

IV. Fishes and water animals, Represented without legs or 
wings, and with fins very rarely visible, but the body, head and 
tail brought into relief, and the attitudes of the creatures depicted 
by the various shapes of the mounds. 

V. ILnanimate objects. The author is not sure whether these 
mounds furnish any conventional forms or whether any signifi- 
cance should be ascribed to the effigies of this class, but would 
refer the reader to the article published by the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society for a view of the variety of objects embraced 
under this class. 

It is remarkable that the habits of the animal should be shown 
by the effigies, but such is the case. The land animals are all 
of them represented in such a way that there need be no mistak- 
ing them. The different kinds of land animals are also given, 
such as the grazing, the fur-bearing and the beasts of prey. 
Each class is distinguished in a different way, but all of them 
are marked by the same peculiarity of being in profile. The 
amphibious creatures are also represented in all their variety, 
and the distinction between them and the land animals is plainly 
given. 

The birds or animals which inhabit the air are represented in 
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such shapes as to be easily distinguished, and there is no diffi- 
culty in placing all the specimens under the third class. 

The water animals, such as fish, craw-fish, tad-poles, etc., are 
represented without legs, wigs or fins, and so can be easily 
classified under the fourth head, their shapes being always dis- 
tinctive. The inanimate objects, such as badges, weapons, sym- 
bols, etc., unless studied closely, might be mistaken for animals 
or birds, and have been so mistaken by authors who have 
treated upon the subject, but after all may be easily distinguished 
if we will only notice the distinctive points.* 

We propose to give under these different heads the different 
varieties of creatures, which are portrayed by the effigies mak- 
ing subdivisions under the different classes. In this paper we 
shall consider only the first class, namely, the land ‘animals. 
They may be separated into several subdivisions and made to 
represent the animals according to their habits and other char- 
acteristics, as follows: (1.) Animals with horns, including all 
the grazing animals, such as the buffalo, moose, elk, deer, etc. 
(2.) Animals with tails, including the fur bearing land animals, 
such as the fox, wolf, squirrel, panther, and excluding the am- 
phibious fur bearing animals, such as the otter, the beaver, the 
muskrat and other creatures of the kind. (3.) Animals repre- 
sented as without horns and without tails. These animals are 
mainly beasts of prey, such as the wildcat, the lynx, though at 
times the rabbit and prairie dog and other creatures of the kind 
may be represented, 

A great variety of the effigies of the land animals are 
found. This variety is owing not oniy to the different animals 
which are represented, but to the attitudes of the animals as well 
as to their shapes. Dividing them then according to the shapes 
and attitudes we find several classes. 

1. Four-footed animals, with horns, their horns being repre- 
sented by projections above the head. Fig. I represents an effi- 
gy of his class. It is presumably a 
moose. The mound which has this 
shape, is situated near the village of - 
Muscoda, in the Wisconsin river. It 
was first discovered by Mr. S. Tay- 
lor. He says: “Throughout this 
region embankments of this form are 
Fig. 1. Moose,near Muscoda, Tavtor. Very numerous. Some have two 
parallel projections from the back of the head. In the present 
they seem to be so blended as to represent but one. It is very 
perfect in outline, 79 feet long and 24 broad.” 

Another effigy of a horned animal is given in Fig. 2. It is 








*See Lapham’s Antiquities, also article in the State Historical Report, Vol. IX. 
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evidently a moose. The moose is in the attitude of grazing. 
The animals are represented in attitudes which correspond to 


ee quem cm 
Fig.2. A Moose grazing. I. A. Lapnam. 


their habits. Horned animals are, as a general,thing grazing in 
their habits. The moose is thus represented. The tong, 
straight mounds adjoining probably represent a game-drive and 
the effigy may have been intended to represent the kind.of game 
for which the drive was erected. 

This group of mounds is situated on Honey Creek. It is de- 
scribed by Dr. Lapham in his Antiquities, but was plotted and 
surveyed by Mr. Canfield, of Baraboo. * 

There are many other horned animals represented in effigy, 
the Buffalo being the most common. One such effigy was once 
visited by the author in company with several others near Be- 
loit. This effigy is.also situated near what the author considers 
to have been a game-drive. The outlines of the animal are very 
distinct and the effigy is a striking one. Mounds representing 
the buffalo have been described by Dr. I. A. Lapham, by Moses 
Strong and several others. Mr. Strong represents a row of 
buffaloes as in procession, following one another around 
the edge of a high bluff. He says: ‘From their appear- 
ance in the ground, no resemblance to any particular animal 
could be detected,” but from the diagram given one could 
easily recognize the animal. Another group is also described 
by Dr. Lapham, and the effigies in the group are portrayed. 
Several of the figures in this are evidently the effigies of buf- 
falos. The location of these mounds is near the mouth of ‘the 
Wisconsin River, on land adjoining the residence of Hon. Robt. 
Glen. 

The buffalo so nearly resembles the elk and moose that it is 
difficult to distinguish it, but generally the attitude and the gen- 
eral shape will be so given by the effigy as to show what ani- 
mal was intended. It is remarkable that effigies of buffaloes, 
moose and elk are more frequently associated with game-drives 
than any other animal. 





* See Lapham’s Antiquities, Page 70; also Plate 47. 
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The £/& is also represented in effigy. 
Two such effigies are described by Dr. 
Lapham in Plate 43, which represents a é 
large group of mounds near Honey Creek, ig 
on section 18, township line range 6, east. : 


The effigies in this case are also associated 
with a number of long mounds, which may 
a“ 










have been intended to represent a game- 
drive. The group was situated near the 
residence of Mr. Mosely, close by the 
mouth of Honey Creek. These effigies 
are now nearly obliterated. Severaleffigies « — 
representing horned animals are also de- 
scribed by Dr. Lapham as situated near 
the Kickapoo river, section 6, town 8, range 
5, west. A cut of these effigies is given 
herewith, and we leave it for the reader to 
decide whether they represent the buffalo 
or the elk. (See Fig. 3.) 

The Deer is another animal which has 
been represented in effigy; but in a great ; 
variety of attitudes. A deer may be seen a 
on the ground near the insane ; 
asylum at Madison. It has been d 
engraved, and a wood cut is ‘ 
herewith presented(Fig. 4.) The Spy 
engraving is, however, defective. ~ * 
There is inthe mourd. no such 
division in the legs or horns. 






























The effigy is also much smaller a! 

than would be gathered from 
the figures. Itis in fact smaller 

than that of an eagle near by 

it. We however furnish the Wy 





cut to show how much need 
there is of care in engraving 
the effigies. This representa- 
tion was made by Dr. Wm. 
DeHart. We doubt, however, 
whether - ny effigy intended to 
represent a deer ever had the 
horns. separate as this has. A ; 
cut is furnished which more ae 


truthfully represents the shape _gggqis g 













of the mound if it does not the 
shape of the animal (Fig. 5). It 
was first represented by Mr. S. 







Fig. 3. Buffalo on Kickapoo River: 
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Taylor. He says: “It 
seems to have been 
intended to repre- 
sent some fleet ani- 
mal. It is about 
100 feet in length, 
18 feet in height.* 
This also was situ- 
ated near Muscoda, 
in Grant county. EXON 
The effigy of aX 
deer has been dis- 


covered by the% 
writer, near Mus- SSOR% 

SNS 

_ SX RN 


coda, on the Wiscon- 

sin river. It is one 

of a large group of Fig. 4. 

mounds which has never been described. The deer was ina 
very striking attitude. Its head was erect with the neck curved 
back. Its legs were drawn up and the 

whole attitude expressedalarm. It was iA 
situated among a series of long parallel 

mounds which may have been intend- 

ed as a game drive. The group is 8 
worthy of further study. Another 

figure resembling the antelope was we 6 

found by Dr. Lapham, near Horicon. 

Associated with the last group is an animal which appears to 
have ‘‘a short tail and horns, and is probably designed to rep- 
resent some kind of deer.” Judging from the diagram the effigy 
was that of an antelope. 

We give here several cuts which represent horned animals. 
They are not representations of effigy mounds, but rather of 
inscribed figures. They are taken from the series of inscriptions 
Seen on the walls of the pictured cave at West Salem. They are 
given for the sake of comparison. It will be ncticed that in the 
picture cave the inscriptions are drawn with the outlines of the 
animals only, and no relief such as the mounds give. They are, 
however, given with the separate divisions of the legs and horns, 
and even the branches of the horns. They are not as symmet- 
rical and do not represent the attitudes of the animal as well as 
the mounds do. It is more difficult to recognize the animal 
intended than it is by the effigy mounds. The animals are rep- 
resented with legs at one side the same as they are in the 
mounds, but there is no uniformity. In one case the hoofs are 
pictured and only two legs are visible, but the horns are separ- 





®&, 
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* See Smithsonian Contributions, Vol. I, Plate XLIII, No. 6, Page 130. 
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ate; the mouth is open 
and thesheavy body 
is portrayed. The 
hump on the shoul- 
der and the fold below 
the jaw are also given 
as if all the promi- 
nent features were 
represented, and yet 
it is difficult to say 
whether it is a buf- 
alo or moose, except 
as the horns indicate 





The next figure represents an 
animal with two horns, the legs 
separate; no hoofs; the eye vis- 
ible and a bushy tail and a slight 
hump above the shoulder. This 
also is so awkwardly given that 
we cannot identify it. It may 
have been a female buffalo, and 
judging from the horns we 
should say that it was. 


The next figure repre- 
sents an animal with 
branching horns. The 

legs, however, are repre- 
sented differently, fore 
legs witha single line, 
‘hind legs with a double. 


Fig.7. Inscription of Female Buffalo. 


Judging from the branch- 

ing horns, the small head 

and the large rump, we 

Fig. 8. should say it was a deer, 

and yet the difference be- 

tween the deer and the moose and the elk is given more plainly 

and distinctly by the effigy and the mounds than by the inscribed 
pictures. 

2. Among the effigies which represent animals in profile we 
find a large class which appear with no projections above the 
head to represent horns, but with projections at one side to 
represent legs and with prominent projections behind to repre- 
sent tails, making this part of the animal distinctive. This 
class represents a greater variety thar. any other. It isa very 
interesting class. The attitudes of the animals are very striking 
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and the shapes throughout very expressive. The effigies gener- 
q ally represent the fur-bearing animals and are true to life. It 
a will be found by study that the fur-bearing animals have heavier 
tails than any other class. These effigies do not include all fur- 
bearing animals for there are a few animals of this class as the 
j wild-cat, lynx and rabbit, which although fur-bearing, do not 
: have tails. The tail is distinctive between the two classes. 

The shapes of the effigies of this class, so skillfully imitate na- 
aN ture as to show great familiarity with the habits of the animals. 
oe We begin this series with an effigy which is very 
ed numerous and very prominent, but concerning 
e which there may be some difference in opinion as 
3 to what animal is signified. We designate it as 
the effigy of the panther or mountain lion. We 

& give acut of this effigy copied 
from the figures described by Dr. 
Lapham. The group may be 
seen on the banks of Ripley 
Lake. Two of the animals ap- 
j pear as if they were in conflict, 
/ while the other has its head 
toward the bank overlooking 
i; the waters. <A similar group 
Hl, was seen by the writer on the 
banks of Green Lake. The only 
difference was that the pair in 




























W right angles with the bank of 
the lake, and the passage way 
between them formed an en- 
trance to a compass or open 
plat of ground around which 
i} were many other effigies. An- 
|, other group, similar to this, may 
i, be seen on the bank of Turtle 
} Creek, near Beloit, on land now 
i} crossed by the Mil. & St. Paul 
! R. R. Here also the animals 
are in conflict, but they are ar- 
ranged feet to feet, as panthers 
and all creatures ot the cat-kind 
are likely to fight. A passage 
way between them also opens 
into a large group of effigies. 
Another effigy is found on the 
edge of this group, forming, as 
is the case at Ripley Lake, a 
third panther, but with the tail 






























Fig. 9. Wolf or panther at Ripley Lake. 
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straight, and fronting the group, instead of being parallell to it, 
as here represented. 

Another cut is given here to show what various attitudes and 
shapes this effigy assumes. (Fig. 10.) It is an effigy which has 
been called by Dr. Lapham a “ battle axe,” but was evidently in- 
tended to represent a mountain lion or panther or some such 
animal. It is situated on the banks of Lake Koshkonong in a 
group which surrounds a lofty conical mound, and a so-called 
altar mound. Th=2 conical mound was evidently used as a bea- 
con or place for lighting fires, and the mound accompanying it 
may have been used as a sacrificial altar. The effigy corres- 
ponding to the panther on the opposite side is that of a catfish 
or bull pout. The attitudes of these two effigies are very ex- 
pressive and will be noticed. 





Fig. 10. Mountain Lion and Catfish at Lake Koslkonong 


There are two of these panther mounds on the bank of Lake 
Monona, nearly opposite the capitol, about a mile south of the 
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city of Madison. They are situated in a prominent place over- 
looking the lake, but they differ from the pairs of panthers be- 
fore described, in that the heads are turned inward and the feet 
outward, the animals apparently following one another instead 
of being in conflict. Another effigy of the same kind may 
be seen on the side of a ridge between Lake Wingra and Lake 
Monona, half a mile south of the depot. Two more have been 
seen and plotted by the writer on land adjoining to the south of 
Gov. Washburn’s place, now the Catholic Asylum for. the Sisters 
of Charity. One of these effigies is ina very striking attitude, 
the animal being represented as crouching. The legs aredrawn 
up, the form stretched out, the head erect, and the whole effigy 
representing the animal (evidently a panther) as resting. We 
can almost see the tongue lolling and imagine how the animal 
looked while panting and basking in the sun. 

The effigy is situated on the banks of a lake near a marsh, but 
stretched out on a gentle slope where the sun would fall unim- 
peded by any forest. Several other effigies of this kind have 
been seen by the writer on the summit of a hill near the ceme- 
tery, at Madison. A long line of straight oblong mounds inter- 
spersed with effigies of various kinds stretch from the cemetery 
southward. ' They are situated in a dense forest of wood with a 
great deal of undergrowth which renders them difficult of access, 
but they form a very interesting group of mounds. Another 
effigy of this kind was visited by the writer during the last 
summer (1883), in company with Rev. A. A. Young, near New 
Lisbon. This effigy represented the panther in a striking atti- 
tude, but very different from that found anywhere else. It is 
situated on the banks of a small stream néar a group of other 


' mounds, and near a place which has long been frequented by 


the Indians as a dance ground or place of festivity. 

The animal is pictured as leaping along the edge of the 
stream towards the group of mounds. It seemed to the writer 
when examining the mounds at this locality, that a part of the 
group was intended as a trap for game and that the animal is 
represented as leaping toward the trap eager to secure his prey. 
Other effigies of the same kind have been seen on the edge of a 
swamp and near the site of an ancient village at Great Bend, on 
the Fox river. This is a very interesting group of mounds, the 
village being situated on a prominent tongue of land with vari- 
ous effigies surrounding, but one of the effigies a panther, stand 
ing and looking into or through an opening or guarded way into 
the very site of the village itself. The shape of this effigy is 
peculiar. The body is attenuated as if the animal was suffering 
from hunger, nearly starved, the legs large in proportion, the 
tail long and straight, the head erect, but the whole form as if in 
the attitude of waiting and watching. 
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A mound similar to this in some respects, differing from it in 
having a heavier body, at least not so lean, but resembling it in 
the attitude of watching, was seen on the opposite ‘side of the 
stream or marsh, about a half a mile from the village site, and 
near a large cluster of caches. The caches were situated 
on the banks of the swamp, hidden away from observation in 
the midst of a forest, and close by them, apparently guarding 
them, was this panther effigy. This is not the only place where 
the panther is seen guarding the caches, for Dr. Lapham has 
described such an effigy as situated in the midst of an ancient 
cornfield near the city of Milwaukee. A large mound is imme- 
diately in front of the animal and the cache is in the mound. 
This effigy- was formerly situated on a part of the city known as 
Sherman’s addition. “It may be considered,” Dr. Lapham 
says, ‘as a rude representation of a wolf, or a fox, guarding 
the sacred deposit in the large though low mound immediately 
before it. The body of the animal is 44 feet, the tail 63 feet in 
length.” We can imagine the effigy to be that of a she-wolf. 
* One of the most striking effigies of this class is represented 
by Dr. Lapham as situated five miles south of Burlington, on 
section 26, township 2, range 19. “It is a solitary mound, with 
a curved tail and large at the extremity. It is situated on a 
gently sloping hillside and the road passes directly over it. It 
is a very unusual circumstance to find such a mound,” Dr. 
Lapham says, “ disconnected from other works but we could 
not learn that any others existed in the vicinity.” t 

A very interesting group of mounds among which are several 
effigies of panthers may still be seen in a good state of preserva- 
tion on land formerly belonging to Mr. Isaac Bailey, twelve 
miles north of Burlington, and three miles west of Great Bend. 
This is the place called Crawfordville by Dr. Lapham, though 
there is no village there and never was. The place was also 
mentioned by Mr. R. C. Taylor as one described by the papers 
as containing a group of mounds resembling lizards, alligators 
and flying dragons. 

These effigies occupy ground near the Fox River, which 
slopes gently toward the river at the north, their heads pointing 
up hill toward the south or southwest, their bodies and tails be- 
ing all parallel with one another. The group covers a surface 
nearly half a mile in length and is crowded thick with effigies 
of various kinds. One of the panther effigies in the group is de- 
scribed by Dr. I.apham under the name of a lizard, it is 286 
feet in length, about 30 feet in width, and varies from two to six 
feet in height. The group has been visited by the writer, and 
Dr. Lapham’s description proves to be correct with the excep- 





* See Lapham’s Antiquities, page 17, also Plate IV, Fig. I. 
See Lapham’s Antiquities, page 24, also Plate XIII, No. 1. 
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tion that two effigies are left out from the plate, one of them the 
effigy of a panther and the other of a turtle. Dr. Laplfam 
has also described an effigy of this kind as situated near Wau- 
kesha on a height of ground a little east of the village. It was 
one of the best or most perfect effigies discovered by that author 
and is well represented on the plate, but no description of it is 
given. We have dwelt thus closely upon this effigy because it 
is a very important one. 

There are oth- 
er effigies which 
belong to this 
class besides 
those of the pan- 
ther, and we now 
proceed to de- 
scribe the effigy 
of the Fox. 

We give a cut 
of two mounds 
which probably 
represent foxes. 
These mounds 
were surveyed 
by Mr. Taylor 
and Prof. Locke. 
They lie on the 
borders ofa prai- 
rie in a wood- 
land on the edge of a gentle stope. A short distance to the west 
of them is a natural swell of ground with a tumulus on the top 
of it overlooking it. An old Indian trail passes between them 
and the military road followed the same line. Mr. Taylor sug- 
gests that the figures were intended to represent the fox, but 
Prof. Locke remarks “that they have an expression of agility 
and fleetness and may have been intended to represent the con- 
gar or American tiger, an animal still existing in the region.” 

The fox is distinguished by its head. In this case, however, 
the figure has too large a head for the fox, and so we are uncer- 
tain whether it is a fox or a wolf which is represented. The 
wolf is generally exhibited by the effigies in a conventional 
shape, with the head straight out, as may be seen in Fig. 15, 
No. 20. There are, however, different kinds of wolves, and it 
is possible that this effigy in Fig. 11 was designed for one kind 
and that in Fig.15 another. The fox is unmistakable in Fig. 14. 
We give Fig. 11 because these mounds are quite marked, and 
the effigy may have been intended for that of the fox. 


é DATS : e 
Fig. 11. Fox effigies ten miles west of Madison. R. C. TayLor. 
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Fig. 12. Mounds at Lake Wingra. 8. D. Perr. 


A large group of 
mounds containing one 
effigy of the fox (No. 4) 
and another figure or 
effigy of doubtful sig- 
nificance (No. 3) may be 
seen in the vicinity of 
Lake Wingra in that 
part of the city of Mad- 
ison called Greenbush. 
The group contains: man 
mound, I; an eagle, 2; 
a wild goose, 5; a king 
bird, 6; and two straight 
mounds, 7 and 8. The 
attitudes of all these 
creatures are very strik- 
ing, especially that of 
the wild goose, chased 
apparently by the king 
bird. The attitude of 
the fox is also expres- 
sive. It is situated on 
the slope of ground ap- 
parently crawling up 
the hill in a stealthy 
manner and as seen on 
the surface of theground 
is a striking effigy. An- 
other figure of the fox is 
given in the cut. Fig. 13. 
It was described by Ste- 
phen Taylor in Silliman’s 
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Journal: It was situated on the Wiscon- 

sin. river. A series of mounds, fifteen in 

number, extend along an eminence three 

hundred yards and placed at intervals of 

about twenty five feet apart. It is the 

same in which the effigy of a woman was _ + as 
seen. The fox an the end of the ™* $.°E7%Riw 
row.* 

Several effigies resembling the fox are described by Dr. Lap- 
ham, as having been seen at Lake Horicon. Others are de- 
scribed by the same author as having existed at Mayville. 
These are represented in figure 14. 


Another fox 
; ' was also sur- 
‘“ veyed by 


™ e Prof. Locke. 
my It was situ- 
ated about 


ten miles east 
of the Blue Mounds, amid a group of other mounds of other 
kinds. 

The Prairie wolf. The effigy which is most frequently repre- 
sented in profile is one which is somewhat difficult to identify. 
We have named it the prairie wolf to distinguish it from the 
panther. It resembles the panther in many respects, but in no 
case is represented with the head erect as that animal is. 

Two specimens of the wolf effigy may be seen in Fig. 15, 
Nos. 20-21. This group is situated not far from the group de- 
scribed ia Fig. 8, on the same height of ground, near lake Kosh- 
konong. The other figures are effigies of a turtle, No. 17, of 
birds, Nos. 22—23, of oblong mounds, Nos. 18—19—24—25, of 
a badge or some unknown object, No. 16, and of an enclosure, 
Nos. 26 and 28. There isa resemblance between this effigy No. 
20, Fig. 15, and that given in No. 3, Fig. 10. The effigy here 
is not so large or straight, but resembles it in other respects, 
This group of mounds, with the enclosure, has already been de- 
scribed by the author.t 

Another locality where the wolf effigy may be seen is at Hor- 
icon on the Rock River. This group has been described by 
Dr. Lapham. We quote his words.{ (See Figs. 16-17.) 

“The mounds are situated on the high banks of theriver on 
both sides. There are about two hundred ordinary round 
mounds in the neighborhood. ° - - 


Fig. 14. 





“See Squier and Davis Smithsonian Contributions Vol. I, pp. 130, Plate XLIII. 
No. 9. See Silliman’s Jonrnal, Plate 7, No. 4, 1883. 


+ See report of State Historical Society, Vol. 9. 
{See Antiquities. Plate XXXVIIT; also page 55. 
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“ There are sixteen mounds of the cruciform variety. Theyare 
not placed in any uniform direction, some having ‘the head 
toward the north, some toward the south. There are two com- 
posite figures, one on each side of the river near the centre of the 
group. If these are animals pertorming the same action, it is 
difficult to decide what the animal or the action may be which 
was intended. Yet it can hardly be supposed that these works 
could be erected without design. ‘The animal form No. 3,’ (re- 
ferring to the fox) is repeated with slight modifications seven 
times. It may be intended to represent the Otter. The cele- 
brated Sauk chief, Black Hawk, formerly had his residence at 
this point.” 

Dr. Lapham seems to have mistaken the effigies calling the 
birds crosses and the foxes otters, but we quote his words as 
he plotted and described the two works. The locality is an in- 
teresting one, as the proximity to the lake made it a favorite 
resort to the natives through many generations. 

It will be noticed that there are on the two cuts five or six of 
those bird-figures called crosses; that the figures called foxes may 
have been intended to represent the fox, the weasel, the otter 
and the mink, as each effigy 1s different from the other. The fig- 
ure with the long, straight tail may have been intended to repre- 
sent the squirrel, and the effigy of the wolf is on figure 16, at 
the upper part. We give the two cuts, however, to show the 
variety which may always be noticed in the effigies. 

Other specimens of the wolf effigy may be seen in good 
preservation. Three of them are still visible on the college 
grounds at Waukesha. They have been described by Dr. Lap- 
ham, but have been recently visited by the author.* Several 
others were formerly visible at Milwaukee, but these have been 
destroyed by the growth of the city. Two in the first ward; 
five in the second ward; three more on the school section, not 
far from Milwaukee. Several effigies of the wolf were also 
visible near Sheboygan. Mayville is a locality where effigies 
of this kind were formerly prevalent. 

The Otter, Squirrel, Skunk, Weasel, Mink, Beaver, Raccoon, 
Woodchuck are four-footed creatures, which are sometimes seen 
in effigy. They are not so numerous or so marked, but their 
peculiar shapes may be traced amid the other effigies and their 
peculiarities may be seen. All of them, however, have the dis- 
tinguishing features which mark all the animals of this class, 
namely, a long tail attached to a small body, on which two legs 
only are visible, and they on one side of the body. They are 
distinguished from one another by the shape of the body. The 
position of the tail at times also indicates the animal intended. If 





* See plates XVIII, XXI, Lapham’s Antiquities. 
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one will examine the cuts last given he will see that some of the 
animals have the tail drooping, the body long and slim, and the 
head raised. This may be a fox, but the same figure, when the 
body is heavy, especially in the hind quarters, and the neck and 
head are small, would better represent the otter. Occasionally 
effigies are seen where the body is very long and slim, the head 
and neck slim, but raised, and the tail dragging. Such an effigy 
we take to be the weasel. Another effigy in this group may be 
taken for the raccoon or woodchuck, the shape of the effigies 
being marked by the round or rolling po- 
sition of the body, without any head visible. 
A” Several such effigies may be seen in the 
% foregoing cuts (Figs.16-17). Differing from 
‘ this is the effigy of the squirrel. It is 
marked by having the tail erect. A small 
- tiie cut is given which contains the figures of 
Fig. 18. these three animals, the otter, coon and 

the squirrel (Fig. 18). 

We call attention to the. peculiarities of each one of these as 
they may help to distinguish the effigies, and enable us to iden- 
tify the animals by the effigies. They have not been sufficiently 
studied by other parties so that their shapes indicate the animals 
intended. The writer, however, has traced them so often as to 
be able to distinguish them. The headless animals may be 
taken to either represent either woodchucks, coons or animals 
of this kind, and they are to be distinguished one from another 
by the body being straight or rounded, while the animals with 
long necks and small heads may be considered as otters, weasels, 
foxes and wolves, and these are to be distinguished from one 
another by the shape of the body, whether short or thick or 
long and slim. Two animals can be distinguished by the posi- 
tion of their tail. The squirrel generally has its tail raised. It 
is sometimes straight, sometimes crooked at the end again is 
seen lifted above the head. The skunk, on the contrary, has a 
short tail curled upward, a small head, and resembles the dog. 
The effigy might be taken for that of a dog. 

With these remarks upon the distinguishing feature of the differ- 
ent animals we proceed to show where the different animals have 
been seen. 

The Squirrel. Dr. Lapham has given the effigies of the squir- 
rel in several positions as seen in different places. At Sheboy- 
gan two squirrels are depicted among a group of effigies among 
which the coon and woodchuck are also seen.* 

A squirrel was seen by him near Jefferson associated with one 
of these headless animals, possibly a coon.f Another is de- 
scribed at Pike Lake. 


hy ™ 


eect 





* See plate 12, Lapham’s Antiquities. These effigies Dr. Lapham calls lizards. 
t See plate XXXVI, No. 4, Dr. Lapham’s Antiquities. 
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One at Mayville. Two ata point near the Wisconsin River, 
Town 5, Section 10, Range 7 [ast.t 

Two squirrels may be seen 
on the cuts which are descrip- 
tive of the works at Lake Hor- 
icon, and one on the small 
cut descriptive of the works at 
Mayville. 

A squirrel may be seen on 
the ground formerly belonging 
to Gov. Fai well, adjoining the 
Insane Asylum, at Madison. 

It is a very striking effigy. The 
squirrel is represented as sit- 
ting erect on its haunches, 
with the tail curved back and 
above its head. The effigy of the 
squirrel is about 30 feet long, 
but the tail including all its 
curves is about 300 feet long. 

The Otter. This 1s an effigy 
which is quitecommon. It was 
first discovered by S. Taylor, 
andis described by Squier and Fig. 20. 

Davis.* 

The situation of this particular effigy is near the Blue river in 
the Wisconsin valley. We give a cut of it. The length of the 
animal is 57 feet; 
length of head and 
neck about 30 feet; 
length of tail, 45 Fis. £1. 
feet; width of body, 15 feet. Other effigies similar to this kind 
may be seen on the cuts descriptive of the work at Horicon. 
It is, however, sometimes difficult to distinguish this effigy from 
that of the fox, though Dr. Lapham, who has studied the mounds 
at this place, frequently mentions the otter, and says that this 
figure which appears so often among the mounds is probably 
the otter. We have called it the fox. The narrow neck and 
head, perhaps, should distinguish the otter from the fox, and so 
we grant Mr. Lapham’s position. 

The Weasel is another effigy often found among the emblematic 
mounds. The writer has seen one such effigy near Green Lake. 
The weasel appears to be springing upon a bird which is within 
a few feet of its mouth and which is fluttering to escape. Both 
animals are transfixed and appear very strange as they retain these 
striking attitudes. The mounds convey the idea as distinctly as 





t See plate XLVIII, Lapham’s Antiquities. 
* See Smithsonian Contribution, Vol. I, Plate XLIV., No. 6. 
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if they were a picture. A specimen of the weasel was seen by 
the writer at Baraboo during the recent trip. The dimensions 
of the animal are as follows: Total length, 263 feet; head and 
neck, 30 feet long; the body, 100 feet long: tail, 133 feet long 
The weasel may be recognized in the cuts of the works at 
Horicon.t 

The Coon. This effigy is depicted by Dr. Lapham in several 
localities. The mounds described as situated near Milwaukee, 
may have been intended to represent wolves, but they lack the 
head, and so possibly might have represented coons instead. 
Several mounds at Lake Winnebago resemble coons as much as 
they do wolves. One mound in the group at Sheboygan was 
evidently intended to represent this animal. The writer has 
seen the effigy of a coon at Green Lake. This effigy, however, 
differs from any other which has been described. It represents 
the coon as just having lighted upon the ground from off a tree. 
The animal is sprawling , with four legs bent on either side of 
the body, the head flat and tail curved. Theeffigy of a coon may 
also be seen among the group of mounds at Horicon. (Fig. 16.) 

We give a cut here which will show the distinguishing marks 
of these effigies. It is a cut of mounds found at Waukesha. 


ates 


“— py ; 


Of the seven effigies in this cut the first may be considered as 
that of a wolf, the second that of the panther, the third that of 
the squirrel, the fourth the coon, the fifth an effigy of a catfish, 





t See also Lapham’s Antiquities, Plate XX XVII. 
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the sixth a bird. This group has been described by Dr. Lap- 
ham. He says: “It is three miles west of Mayville. The road 
from Mayville to Horicon passes directly by it, it will be observed 
that all the figures of this group have their heads in one gener- 
ally southwest direction, except the cross which, as is almost 
always the case, has a course almost directly opposite. From 
the extremity of the longest mound which is on the highest 
ground, a general view of the whole may be seen.” 


ABRAHAWM’S OFFERING OF ISAAC. 
BY REV. J. N. FRADENBURG. 


Ur, while yet the world was young, was a capital city. The 
soil of Chaldea was the gift of the Euphrates, and was of un- 
rivalled fertility. Professor Rawlinson says: “This region 
was amongst the most productive on the face of the earth; 
spontaneously producing some of the best gifts of God to man.” 
Perhaps here was the very spot where the Lord God “planted 
a garden.” Dr. Birch believes it to have been “the cradle of 
Semitic civilization, highly civilized and densely populated at a 
time when Egypt was still in its youthful prime.” Semitic, 
Hamitic and Japhetic peoples were very early found dwelling 
together in this garden of the Lord. Ur was a walled town, 
several centuries old, at the time when Terah and his family 
dwelt there. 

The moon-god was the*presiding Deity of the city. With 
great ceremony the royal “monthly prognosticators” wor- 
shipped the “light that rules the night.” Abraham often 
watched them as they chanted their hymns, offered their sacri- 
fices, observed the omens, and held courts of justice. So relig- 
igus were the inhabitants of Ur, that the very bricks were 
stamped with devotion. The worshipper praised the moon-god 
in hymns which ascribed to him many noble titles. He was 
called “ Lord of Rest ”—the Sabbath rest. One of these hymns 
has been called a “ magnificent ode of pristine idolatry.” ther 
divinities were worshipped, even the whole host of heaven. 
Here scripture informs us, “ Terah, the father of Abraham, and 
the father of Nahor, served other gods.” Amid this rank poly- 
theism, where the One God, though perhaps dimly recog- 
nized, was practically ignored, Abraham received his early 
religious education. 

There were many bloody sacrifices offered to the gods in 
this quaint old city. A hymn exultingly declares that “ blood 
ran like water.” Nor were human sacrifices wanting. The 
men of Sepharvaim on the other side of the Euphrates, whose 
temple was built by the king of Ur, “burnt their children in 
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fire to Adrammelech and Anammelech, the gods of Sephar- 
vain ”—the sun-god and goddess. The earnest, though 
darkened soul thought to propitiate the gods by offering his 
own children upon the bloody altar. We learn from an inscrip- 
tion that it was a custom for a man to give “ his offering for his 
life, and astronomical signs are named under which it would be 
propitious to sacrifice a son “on the high places.” There is 
also mention of the sacrifice of the first born son, and again 
the sacrifice of the only son. The question of the prophet; 
“ Shall I give my first heen for my transgression; the fruit of 
my body for the sin of my soul,” was answered in the affirma- 
tive in Ur, when Abraham dwelt there a boy. Perhaps Terah’s 
family connections brought him much in contact with the teach- 
ings of Chaldean priests. The Talmud says that Terah’s wife 
was “ the daughter of Karnebo;” Karnedo is “ servant of Nebo,” 
one of the Chaldean gods. 

Terah joined in the great Semitic Immigrations, and led his 
family six hundred miles to Haran, another ancient and idola- 
trous city. So thoroughly settled were the inhabitants of Haran 
in idolatry that as late as the fifth cenutry of the christian era, 
Sabzan worship was still practiced. That the family of Terah 
uttered no distinct protest against this gross superstition we 
may be quite sure, whatever Abraham’s personal and private 
views may have been. In Haran, Terah died and was buried, 
and Abraham assumed the leadership of the family. 

With great possessions and with a great retinue, perhaps 
more than a thousand persons in all, Abraham, at the command 
of God, journeyed to Canaan. The religious surroundings of 
Abraham were worse than ever before. The pictures which 
remain to us of the religion of the Canaanites are frightful in 
their gloom and awful in their cruelty. Lenormant says: 
“Around this religious system gathered, in the external and 
public worship, a host of frightful debaucheries, orgies and 
prostitutions, in honor of the deities, such as we have alread 
described at Babylon. No other people ever rivalled them in 
the mixture of bloodshed and debauchery with which they 
thought to honor the Deity.” Creuzer declares: “ This religion 
silenced all the best feelings of human nature, degraded men’s 
mind by a superstition alternately cruel and profligate, and we 
may seek in vain for any influence for good it could have exer- 
cised on the nation.” Human sacrifices still reddened the altars. 

In Egypt, whither Abraham journeyed, there was a purer re- 
ligion; but if at this time Egypt was under the rule of the 
Shepherd Kings, the Hyksos or Hittites, as is more than prob- 
able, that religion was at its worst. Professor Maspero says: 
“The Egyptian religion, without being officially adopted, was 
tolerated, and the religion of the Canaanites underwent some 
modifications to avoid hurting beyond measure the suscepti- 
bility of the worshippers of Qsiris.” If we may believe Man- 
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etho, the Hyksos burned human victims in the fire, particularly 
during dog-days. 

Certainly no young man could be educated in a school more 
unpropitious than that from which Abraham graduated. Only 
the subject cf human sacrifice has been kept in view in this 
article, but there were not a few other revolting beliefs and 
practices which must have exerted'a powerful influence upon 
his mind. It were impossible properly to estimate either the 
importance or the extent of his supernatural teaching. 

Abraham struggled long with great problems. His soul 
was stirred, and in its profound depths thoughts big with eternal 
issues, surged throughout the years. His deep religiousness, 
his all-consuming earnestness, propounded the question again 
and again, “Shall I give my first-born for my transgression?” 
No more priceless gift could have been offered to the gods. 
Such sacrifices were common among many ancient peoples. 
The most pious, the most favored of heaven, at Ur, at Haran, 
probably also in Egypt, certainly in Canaan, had demonstrated 
their piety by such noble sacrifices. A devotion which will 
part with the richest treasure surely must be acceptable to God. 
Abraham hesitated. He could not have been absolutely free 
from the prejudices of race and education. That his descend- 
ants were liable to run into this awful idolatrous practice, their 
history sufficiently teaches. With Abraham the question of 
human sacrifice remained unanswered. But the question shall 
be answered from heaven witha solemnity at which the world’s 
heart shall stop beating while it listens. 

The impression made upon Abraham’s mind deepens. The 
decision, the preparation, the journey up the mountain-side, the 
conversation on the way, the silence, the altar, the wood laid there- 
on, all show Abraham’s willingness,—“Abraham stretched forth 
his hand, and took the knife to slay his son. And the angel of 
the Lord called unto him out of heaven, and said, lay not thine 
hand upon the lad, neither do thou anything to him: for now I 
know that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy 
son, thine only son from me.” A new light breaks in upon Abra- 
ham’s soul. He now knows the meaning of sacrifice. A ram 
is offered which fully symbolizes his perfect consecration to 
God. The Abrahamic church at its very infancy has passed a 
dangerous crisis and is saved. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK COPPER IMPLEMENTS. 
For the American Antiquarian: 

The copper.implements of New York, which have come 
under my notice, present marked diilerences to many of those 
found in the west, and indeed have their own peculiar features 
in different places, indicating thus local fashions and origin. I 
have met with none which have sockets for the handles, three 
being affixed cither by a broad or a tapering tang. Some 
figures, sent me by Dr. D.S. Kellogg, of Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
of those found by him near that place, have an expanding 
tang, which I have never seen in Onondaga county, where 
spearheads all have a sharp, contracted tang, generally thicker 
than the blade. In the one case they probably have been tied 
upon, and in the other inserted in the end of the shaft. The 
copper celts of Onondaga county, too, are mainly those 
massive, ridged forms, which to a novice seem to have been 
cast ina mold. Fig. 227 of the Smithsonian collection, is a good 
typical form of these. 

The figures mentioned, from Lake Champlain, embrace a 
curious copper knife of native metal, which has a general 
measurement of 21% by 1% inches, buta side projection at one end 
increases it to two inches in width there. The edge is curved, 
and I suppose sharp. Three copper spears have broad and 
blunt tangs, and two of these are broadest at the end. Fig. 229 
of the Smithsonian collection, from Vermont, is of the same 
type, but with a shorter base. All three are each about an inch 
in width, and are respectfully 41%, 354, and 3% inches long. 
Another differs greatly, and is very much like one found on the 
Seneca river, New York. It is ridged on one side, and has a 
sharp, contracted tang, notched where the barbs of a spear 
commonly occur. The dimensions are 4% by 1% inches. 

The spearhead resembling this, found in Onondaga county, 
New York, near a prehistoric site, is much larger, being 714 by 
114, with a considerable thickness. It is pointed at each end, 
flat on one side, and longitudinally ridged on the other; the sides 
of the ridge being slightly concave. Lengthwise it is a little 
curved, and the sides above the tang are notched, as in the one 
last described. Two other spearheads of this general locality 
also have a contracted and sharp tangs which are somewhat 
thicker than the thin blade of. the spear. Fig. 228 of Smith- 
sonian collection, from Lake Superior district, is much like this 
form. Each is nearly an inch wide, and they are respectively 
‘4% and 5 inches long. Two others, like these, have been found 
near by, of which I have no figures. 

A different class of implements comprises the celts and 
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gouges, some of large sizes. One fine implement is 11%x1¥% 
inches, and is 7% of an inch thick. This is flat on one side and 
ridged on the. other, becoming thinner towards the ends, one of 
which has a sharp cutting edge. The lateral edges are nearly 
parallel, and the weight is two pounds and fourteen ounces. 
Another is triangular, flat, and thinnest at the ends, and has a 
rounded, sharp cutting edge. Another, again, is ridged, slighty 
triangular, and with the smaller end pointed. The gouge-like 
cutting edge is large, rounded, quite sharp, and expanded 
beyond the general outline. It is 5% inches long, nearly 1% 
wide in the widest part, aud over half an inch thick. Figs 227, 
Smithsonian collection, from New York, is much like this. 

One triangular celt has the point bent over, thus shortening 
it, but with no other change. It is still 514 inches long and 134 
wide, by half an inch thick. The expanded cutting edge of this 
is also rounded. Another celt, much like the first described, 
with parallel sides but with pointed ends, is both thick and 
ridged. The size of this is 674 by 1% inches. A section of any 
of these would not be a triangle, but a compressed pentagon. 

A gouge-like copper celt, now 534x1I inch has been unfortu- 
nately shortened and altered. Some of the natural irregulari- 
ties, however, yet remain. It hasa wide cutting edge, and 
seems to have had a longitudinal ridge on one side, as in most 
other cases. A very heavy copper gouge was hollowed througi- 
out, much like some stone gouges. It is 7% by 134 inches, and 
for the most part, has parallel faces. 

One thin copper bead occured on the prehistoric site on 
Seneca river, near which was found the large ridged spear- 
head. Its of interest mainly because the other articles men- 
tioned were not found on town sites. It is a thin piece of 
copper, rolled into a tube, about one inch in length by a quarter 
of an inch in diameter, a larger article which might be a bead 
or sinker, is two and one half inches long by three-quarters of 
an inch in diameter, and is of a piece of native copper rolled to- 
gether, leaving an orifice of nearly three-eighths of an inch. 
Fig. 234 of Smithsonian collections, from Rhode Island, would 
fairly represent the first of these by reducing the length. 

All those thus far described are of native copper, with granu- 
lated, striated and hammered surfaces, but some other articles of 
a-later day, are not without interest, Besides the occasional 
brass kettles, where the Onondagas lived 200 years ago, are 
even now, abundant shreds of thin sheet copper, brought there 
by Europeans to be made into ornaments. Pendants may still 
be picked up, formed by rolling this into hollow cones. Cop- 
per, brass and iron arrows, however, are not so frequent, though 
occasionally found. The French governors of Canada dis- 
tributed iron arrow-heads profusely to the Indians, but I remem- 
ber no mention of copper or brass. One slender iron arrow-head 


3 
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was found on the Seneca river, but so little corroded that it 
hardly seems of early date. It is 3 by 34 inches, with a rounding 
point, and has a notched base, with two holes above the notch. 
One of brass, from the Oswego river, is over one and one-half 
inches long, and is triangular, with a sharply barbed base. It 
was cut out of a thin, flat piece of bras3, but not otherwise sharp- 
ened at the point. The same is true of another, of brass, from 
Pompey, which is simply triangular, and nearly an inch and 
a quarter long. Another more slender form of copper from the 
same site, is one and three-fourths inches long. ‘These triangu- 
lar arrows, without barbs, are much like some perforated cop- 
per Ornaments of the same period. In outline they are like the 
arrow-heads found with the so-called “Skeleton in Armor,” at 
Fall River. 

Most of the above have been found in the last half-dozen 
rears, and suggest the thought that a great number of copper 
implements may have been lost through ignorance or inattention. 
Some of these were sold by the finders as old copper, and would 
soon be in the crucible but for the better knowledge of others. 
Undoubtedly this loss has often happened. A large part of the 
great — of metal articles of the pre-historic period in 
New York thus perished, and the earlier and ruder implements 


found at intervals, naturally shared the same fate. Many things 


lead us to the conclusion that copper implements, though always 
costly, were more generally used by the Indians than their 
known remains would indicate; while on the other hand, it may 
be doubted whether they were at all used in some parts, by the 
resident pre-historic and savage tribes, especially of New York. 
Their absence from many extensive sites would cause us to 
think this. 

A few words may be added on some peculiarities of imple- 
ments of native copper. Nearly all that I have seen from New 
York have irregular protuberances, generally running Jength- 
wise of the implement, and showing plain marks of hammering, 
which is not always the case on the part of the surface which is 
less raised. Two heavy celts and the large spear-head are granu- 
lated on the surface, and have rounded edges on the flat side, as 
though they had been cast in an open mould of sand. The 
probability is that they have been somewhat corroded, leaving 
the hardest portions of the original surface. Still, whatever we 
may say of corrosive agencies, some well wrought cutting edges 
have successfully resisted them, and are almost as smooth and 
keen as ever. his may be due to the soil in which they were 
preserved, as quite a difference appears when they are compared 
in this way. W. M. Beaucnamp. 

BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 
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CENSUS OF THE CLALLAM AND TWANA INDIANS OF WASHING- 
TON TERRITORY. 


American Antiquarian: 


The tenth census taken between November 29th, 1880, and 
May tst, 1881, was by far the most comp!ete one which has ever 
been accomplished. Both the Indian and English name are 
given, and the meaning of the Indian name was asked for; but, 
as is the case with other tribes in this region, no such meaning 
has been found, except in a very few instances —-their names 
seeming to be like ours—perhaps they had a meaning ages 
ago, but if so the present Indians do not know what they are. 

CLALLAM INpIANs. These are scattered on the western and 
northern shores of Puget Sound, from Seabeck to Clallam Bay. 
They number four hundred and eighty-five persons, of which 
sixty-two were absent on the English side of the straits of Juan 
de Fuca. There are one hundred and fifty-eight men, 
one hundred seventy-two women, eighty-six boys and sixty-nine 
girls, or two hundred and forty-four males and two hundred and 

orty-one females. 

Ages. Fifty-six were estimated to be under five years of age, 
forty-four between five and ten, eighty-two between ten and 
twenty, sixty-four between twenty and thirty, sixty-two between 
thirty and forty, seventy-four bet veen forty and fifty, sixty-four 
between fifty and sixty, twenty-eight between sixty and seventy, 
and eleven over seventy, none being supposed to be over sev- 
enty-five. 

esidence. Six were on or near the Skokomish reservation, 
ten near Seabeck, ninety-six at Port Gamble, six at Port Lud- 
low, twelve at Port Townsend, twenty-two at Port Discovery, 
eighteen at Sequim, eighty-six at Jamestown, thirty-six at or 
near Dunginess, fifty-seven at Port Angelos, sixty-seven at 
Elkwa, twenty-four at Pyscht, forty-six at Clallam Bay, and 
three at Hoko. 

Inter-marriage. There are two ‘hundred and ninety full- 
blooded Clallams, and the rest are intermingled with eighteen 
other tribes. They were traced back only to the grandparents 
of the older ones. Thirty were part Cowichan, wen) oo 
were mingled with the Makahs, twenty-seven with the Twanas, 
twenty-three with the Victoria Indians, twenty with the Quille- 
hutes, sixteen with the Chemakums, ten with the Samish In- 
dians, ten with the Nanaimos, nine with the Skagits, five with 
Snohomish tribe, three each with the Nootkas, Lumis and Port 
Madisons, and one each with the Sokes, Nittinats, Puyallups, 
and Bellingham Bay Indians. Quite a number have the blood 
of three tribes in their veins, and a few that of four. Fifteen 
are part white. 
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Flealth. Twenty-seven of them were so sick as to be unable 
to perform the ordinary duties of life, five of whom were of old 
age. “Three were maimed or deformed, five blind, all of whom 
were old ones, four half blind, and one about a quarter idiotic. 
One hundred and twenty-six had been vaccinated, and the rest 
had not, except eighty-four, about whom it was impossible to 
learn. During the year previous to October 1, 1880, there had 
been eleven births and nine deaths. 

Education. Forty-one have been in school during the past 
year, forty-nine can read and forty-two write. Thirty-two have 
studied arithmetic during the year, twenty-nine geography and 
one grammar, One hundred and thirty-five can talk English, 
of whom eighty-nine are adults, sixty-five have no Indian name. 

Marriage. There are one hundred and twenty-three men 
and wives, of whom thirty three have been legally married. 
Five men have two wives each. 

Property. They have ten horses, thirty-one cattle, five sheep, 
ninety-seven swine, five hundred and eighty-four domestic 
fowls, one hundred and thirty-two dogs, one hundred and two 
shotguns, sixteen rifles, eleven breach-loading rifles and eight 
pistols. 

Employment. Thirty-four are laborers in saw-mills, wwenty- 
two are farmers, eighty are fishermen, twenty-three are laborers, 
forty are mat and basket makers (women), seventeen are seal- 
ers, fifteen are canoe men, six are canoe makers; there are six 
hunters, three Indian police, eleven medicine men and four med- 
icine women, one carpenter, two wood choppers, and one black- 
smith. 

Land. Twenty-eight own five hundred and seventy-six acres 
of land with a patented title, four own four hundred and seventy- 
five acres by homestead, and four are on six hundred and forty 
acres, which they expect soon to homestead. Twenty-two 
persons cultivate forty-six acres, who represent one hundred 
and four persons in their families. 

Products of labor, During the year they raised two thousand 
and thirty-six bushels of potatoes, fourteen tons of hay, twenty- 
six bushels of oats, two hundred and fifty-eight bushels of tur- 
nips, one hundred and forty-eight bushels of wheat, twenty 
bushels of apples, five bushels of plums, four bushels of small 
fruit. They cut two hundred and fifty cords of wood, received 
$1,994 for sealing, $331.95 for salmon, from the cannery at 
Clallam Bay, and $345 for fish elsewhere; $1,000 for work at 
the Port Discovery saw-mill. 

Buildings. They have one hundred and thirteen frame 
houses, valued by estimate at $5,650.00; four log houses, worth 
$100.00; twenty-nine out-houses, as barns, chicken houses and 
canoe houses, two jails and two Churches. 

Sources of support. It was estimated that ninety-six obtain 
fifty per cent. of their food as civilized food; that of one hun- 
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dred and eighty-four persons is sixty-five per cent.; of twenty, 
is seventy-five per cent.; of twelve, is eighty per cent.; of 
twenty-two, is eighty-five per cent.; of one hundred and thirty- 
eight, is ninety per cent.; of three, is ninety-five per cent.; of 
seven, is one hundred per cent., and five in schoo] are supported 
by government. 

Two hundred and eleven persons are out of the smoke when 
at home. 

Twana InprAns. These number two hundred and forty-two 
persons, of whom seventy are men, eighty-four women, forty- 
one boys, and forty-seven girls—one hundred and eleven males 
and one hundred and thirty-one females. 

Ages. Thirty were estimated to be under five years of age, 
eighteen between five and ten, forty-eight between ten and 
twenty, forty between twenty and thirty, thirty-nine between 
thirty and forty, twenty-four between forty and fifty, twenty- 
five between fifty and sixty, fourteen between sixty and seventy, 
three between seventy and eighty, and one at eighty. 

Feesidence. The residence of forty-nine is at or about Seabeck, 
Colseed, and Duk-a-boos, and of one hundred and ninety-three 
on the Skokomish’ reservation. 

Jnter-marriage. There are only twenty full-blooded Twanas, 
the rest being intermingled with the following fifteen tribes: 
sixty-four with the Clallams, fifty-two with the Skwaksins, 
forty-three with the Chehalis Indians, twenty with the Nisqually 
tribe, nineteen with the Snohonnush Indians, sixteen with the Port 
Madisons, eleven with the Puyalups, nine with the Chemakums, 
six with the Samish Indians, seven with the Duwamish Indians, 
two with the Skagits, and one each with the Victoria, Klikitat, 
Skewhamish and Snoqualmie Indians. Twenty-four are part 
white. 

Health. Two were so sick as to be unable to attend to the 
ordinary duties of life, and three blind from old age. Sixty- 
three have been vaccinated. During the year there were eight 
births and three deaths. 

Education. Twenty-nine have been in school the past year; 
thirty-five can read and thirty can write. Thirteen have studied 
geography, nineteen arithmetic and five history during the year. 

orty-seven males and twenty-one females talk English. 
Thirty-seven have no Indian name. 

‘Marriage. Twenty-three couples have been legally married 
and thirty-four have not. There are sixty-seven families. 

Property. They have eighty horses, twenty-eight milch 
cows, twenty oxen, forty other cattle, forty-four domestie fowls, 
fifty-six dogs, nineteen shotguns, sixteen rifles and one pistol. 

Employment. Forty-two are farmers, four are carpenters, 
there are two blacksmiths, four laborers, seven hunters, twenty 
fishermen, twenty-one lumbermen and loggers, one interpreter, 
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one policeman, six medicine men, seven washer-womer, six mat 
and basket makers and one assistant matron. 

Land. Forty-seven of them, representing all except about 
forty, of the tribe, hold two thousand, five hundred and ninety- 
nine acres of unpatented land, all but forty acres of which is on 
the reservation. 

Products of labor. They have raised eighty tons of hay and 
four hundred and fifty bushels of potatoes during the year. 

Buildings. They own sixty frame houses, valued at three 
thousand dollars. All but about twenty-five are off of the 
ground and out of the smoke. 

Sources of support. These estimates were made by two 
persons who differed very widely in their calculations, but are 
as follows: Eight obtain twenty-five per cent. of their subsist- 
ence from civilized food, two get thirty per cent., that of four is 
forty per cent., that of twenty is fifty per cent., of nine is sixty 
per cent., of twenty-five is sixty-five per cent., of three is sev- 
enty per cent., of fifty-two is seventy-five per cent., of seventeen 
is eighty per cent., ot fifty-seven is ninety per cent., of seven is 
ninety-five per cent., of fourteen is one hundred per cent., and 
twenty-four who are in schoo] are supported by government. 

M. Ex ts. 


SHOKOMISH, WASH. TER. 


PREHISTORIC REMAINS FROM MISSISSIPPI. 


Editor Antiquarian: 


Some time during the spring of the present year, a contractor 
on the Memphis and Vicksburg rvilroad, found, when grading 
about twenty miles south of Memphis, and in De Soto county, 
Mississippi, some specimens of prehistoric pottery and a num- 
ber of skeletons. The locality is about three miles from the 
Mississippi river, and a short distance away is, or was an In- 
dian mound. These specimens were not found in the mound, 
which when cut into was found to obtain nothing, but a little 
way to one side. 

The pottery consists of six vessels, all different. Two of them 
are plain and have no ornamentation whatever. Two others 
are ornamented with four scrolls, one running into the other. 
One of these is almost globular, with the four scrolis ornament- 
ing four bulbous parts. The other is round, and with a neck or 
rim about one and a quarter inches high. In a space between 
two of the scrolls on this vessel is the number 1651 roughly cut 
in. The fifth piece is quite large, with a round bottom, eight 
and a half inches in diameter in the widest part, about five inches 
deep, with a rim two and a halfinches high. The sides of this 
vessel are ornamented also, with scrolls, as in the other cases, 
running together, but simply scratched on the surface, instead 
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of being deeply cut as in the former cases. This vessel also 
has a number on it, viz.: 1708. The sixth vessel is the most 
curious of all. It is small, about four inches in diameter, and 
about four inches in depth. It has four legs upon which to 
stand, on one side just below the top, the neck and head of a 
turtle, and on the other side and at the bottom a little tail curled 
underneath, Itis evidently meant to represent a turtle. I ques- 
tioned the man about the numbers or dates on the two vessels, 
and he insisted that they were there when he took them out of 
the ground, and he had washed the dirt out of them. 

But the most curious and interesting things about the find 
were two skulls. In one there is a etal flattening of the 
occipital region, and a correspondent development of the 
frontal. This shows most when the lower jaw is placed in 

osition, when the facial angle slopes back very rapidly. 

he other skull is almost exactly like the figure in 
Squier & Davis’ Ancient “Monuments of the Mississippi 
Valley,” plate XLVII, p. 288. ‘This, the authors say, is “the 
only skull incontestibly belonging to an individual of that race 
(i. e., Mound Builder,) which has been recovered entire, or suffi- 
ciently well preserved to be of value for purposes of compari- 
son ever taken from a hill mound.” [f we are to judge 
at all from the contour, we have in this skull from Mis- 
sissippi as much of a mound builder as the one from Ohio. 
From the locality, and from the peculiar form of the other skull, 
we might be justified in considering the remains to be those of 
the Natchez Indians, who, as we know, had the habit of com- 
préssing the bones of the head. As for the numbers on the 
vessels [ can offer no explanation. I can see no reason for 
doubting the words of the man who found them,though it is Zos- 
sible they were put on in the hope of enhancing their value. 
But about the skulls there can be no question. They, at least, 
are genuine, and undoubtedly old. I leave the problem as to 
who they were, and to what race they belonged, for others to 
decide. I can merely state the facts as | knowthem. A string 
of wampum was found around the neck of one of the skeletons, 
and a flint arrow point and a polished granite skin dresser were 
found in the same vicinity. Joseru F. JAMEs. 





A STONE PYRAMID IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Editor Antiquarian: 


’ Several months since I sent you No. 6 of the “ Native Races 
of Colombia,” but up to time of leaving that country, I had not 
received any acknowledgment of the receipt of that No. 6 by 
you: As I was about to leave, I learned for the first time, of 
the existence of a stone pyramid, or more properly perhaps, a 
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cone, within about sixteen leagues of my location during the 
past three vears, say about in latitude two degrees and forty 
minutes north and near seventy-seven degrees west. My inform- 
ant, a very reliable and intelligent gentleman, described it from 
memory, as being accne, having about three hundred teet diam- 
eter at the base and as being about the same in height. 

My informant stated that the cone was formed by another 
rim of cut stone of immense size, say two hundred cubic feet, 
more or less to each, and so nicely fitted that the joints would 
not admit the blade of a knife. A relative of the gentleman’s 
mother, undertook, some thirty or forty years since, to take the 
work down, beginning at the top. In removing some twenty 
feet there were found a few golden figures, among which my 
informant remembers golden frogs. Also he remembers earthen 
vessels of various sizes with ornaments representing the human 
face and other things. 

He also remembers that the cement uniting the layers of 
stone was very hard near the outer edges, but in the center, 
before exposure to the atmosphere, it was soft and plastic, like 
warm wax, but after an exposure to the atmosphere of twenty- 
four hours, it became hard as stone. I give you the facts as 
related to me by my informant, who gave simply his recollections 
of the matter after a lapse of near thirty years. My son, who 
remains in the country, will visit this interesting relic and verify 
the above statements. 

I shall most likely visit Chicago during my trip, in which case 
I will do myself the honor of calling upon you. I shall have 
with me some sixty or more wood cut impressions of curiosities, 
illustrating the manners and customs of the Chibcha and other 
nations, and hope to have as well photographs of statues, en- 
graved stones, etc., to the number of thirty or more. 

Before leaving, lengaged a photographer to take photographs 
of all the statues in South Toteina, and my son will try to get 
a picture of the cone or pyramid as well. 

Very respectfully yours, 
New York, August roth, 1883. E. G. BARNEY. 





METHOD OF WRITING DAKOTAH. 


Rev. S. D. Pret: 

My Dear Friend — Your \etter, with one of Mr. Dorsey’s, is 
received. The latter I return. You ask me what I think of 
it— that is, his method of writing Ponca and Omaha. As I 
said to A. L. Riggs, in answer to the same question, “I do not 
know enough of Ponca and Omaha to express an opinion. But 
I can’t get away from the conviction that Mr. Dorsey is using 
an unnecessary number of marks.” It seems to me it will make 
a difficult language to learn to fead. However, perhaps he 
only means to use all those marked letters in the dictionary, and 
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not in the language as commonly written. In regard to the 
compromise of which he speaks: The Dakota language was 
written more than forty years ago. The clicks c, k. p and t, 


have been used ever since, and they exist in Ponca and Omaha 
just as in Dakota. 

Then in regard to the peculiarity of sound which occurs in 
Washaka, s/rong, and other words, we do not use it in ordinary 
writing. The Dakotas do not nee.! to have it indicated. It is 
properly a hold or suspension. The hold is immediately after 
the “sh,” as though it were Wash-a’-ka, Whether the vowel 
following is at ail affected by it is a matter of doubt with me. 
I have no objection to Mr. Dorsey using whatever marks he 
thinks best to indicate it. 

Yours truly, S. R. Ric6s. 

Be.oit, Wis., July 30, 1879. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF MOUNDS. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. January 1, 1884. 

Dear Sir — Rev. S. D. Peet complains at the wanton des- 
truction of mounds without preserving proper descriptions of 
them, and I certainly agree with him in this respect. But he 
is laboring under a mistake in regard to the work done by the 
assistants of the Bureau of Ethnology. W~ have r1o5 draw- 
ings of the mounds, mound sections, and groups, ready for the 
engraver, among which are twenty of groups and mounds of 
southern Wisconsin, including an original one of the Elephant 
mound. Mest of the twenty are of groups well drawn and 
differing considerably from any hitherto published. 

Quite a number of the groups and mounds found in Arkansas 
were drawn by a good artist taken to the field solely for this 
purpose. 

We make ita rule that our field assistants shall give plats of 
groups and sections of the mounds opened, and full notes of the 
topography of the immediate vicinity, so far as the same may 
seem to have any hearing on the object of building or the use of 
the mounds, cr the reasons for selecting the locality. 

In this respect those of southwestern Wisconsin have received 
particular attention, as will be seen when the report of the explora- 
tions is published. 

- We have even succeeded in obtaining drawings of some de- 
stroyed Wisconsin mounds, made while they were yet undis- 
turbed. 

A good-sized model in plaster of a southern group has Leen 
made showing the enclosing wall, the mounds and “ house 
sites.” Very Respectfully, 

Pror. S. F. Barrp, Cyrus THOMAS. 

Secretary Smithsonian Institution. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF HAMILTON COUNTY, IOWA. 


Editor American Antiquarian: In response to your re- 
quest to give you any items for your excellent magazine which I 
could gather in this region, I have to say: In the early settle- 
ment of this city — 1857 or 1858— Hon. Hon. John D. Max- 
well, then county judge, erected a house in what is now very 
near the center of our population. When he dug his cellar, he 
came upon a large deposit of human bones two feet below the 
surface, representing at least twenty-six distinct skeletons. In 
what posture, or what relation to each other they were buried, 
I am not now able to state, except that they were buried in a 
heap as though buried at one time, after a fight. No articles 
were found with them except some round beads, made of -:ma- 
terial like soap stone. These beads were about one-half an inch 
in diameter. One of the skulls was very large and very thick, 
possibly three-eights of an inch. The jaw bone would go out- 
side of an ordinary man. These bones were taken up and buried 
instead of being saved for some ethnological collection. 

A man by the name of Cross, a spiritualist, also built a house 
in those early days, on a knoll in the southeast part of the town. 
In digging his cellar he found three skeletons lying together, 
about thirty inches below the surface. 

The opinion seems to prevail with the finders of these relics, 
who took no pains to preserv¢ them, that they were the remains 
of Sac and Fox Indians, who’ used to roam through these re- 
gions. My own opinion, however, is that they would date from 
the times of the mound builders. 

On the north side of our town plat there are now five large 
mounds which have never been disturbed. They stand on a 
bluff some forty feet above Boone river, and in a line running 
from northeast to southwest. On the north side, earth was 
evidently carried several rods to heap up these mounds, for 
there is a hollow which is generally damp and swampy. The 
ground here is covered with a dense growth of young oak 
timber, which has doubtless kept these mounds from being: dis- 
turbed. They will be carefully investigated one of these days, 
and I am convinced will be found to contain something of in- 
terest. } 

On the Des Moines river, six or eight, miles above Fort Dodge, 
there ‘are several mounds, some of which have been opened. 
In one of these our late Adjutant General N. B. Baker, found, 
the coronal arch of a mound _ builder’s skull—the temporal 
regions having entirely fallen away. Stating the occurrencé‘to 
me in the spring of 1876, he said that there were four of these 
mounds, placed two to four milés apart, on high bluffs com- 
manding the valley. He was of the/opinion:that when ‘they 
were built, the valley below was a lake with a narrow outlet at 
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the south end. A signal fire at one of these points could be 
plainly seen at all the others. 

In 1857 I saw thirteen large mounds on a high river terrace 
in Emmett county, this state. They stood in a row due north 
and south. The largest was six feet high, and they graduaily 
lessened in size until the smallest was only about eighteen inches 
above the surface. I have never heard that they have been 
opened. : 

We find in this region some articles of archzological interest, 
though I cannot say that they are very plenty. I occasionaily 
meet with stone, arrow and spearheads in the gravel beds of 
America. These generally are much weathered or water- 
rolled and havea very old look. Flint flakes and scrapers are 
occasionally picked up in the plowed fields. About a mile above 
my residence a square tablet of polished stone was found four 
or five years ago. It was about two and one-half inches square 
and one-fourth of an inch thick, with two holes on opposite 
sides or under. I presume a thorough search of the gravel 
bede along the river might be rewarded with many interesting 
finds. 

It is not exactly within the scope of your magazine to record 
palzontological finds, but I may say that we often meet with 
the bones of primitive bisons and horses in our river gravel 
beds. Whatever has come into my hands I have promptly sent 
to Prof. S. F. Baird for the National Museum. 

Very truly yours, CHARLES ALDRICH. 

WEssTER Cry, Iowa, March, 1883. 





ARCHAZOLOGY IN OHIO. 


Editor of American Antiquarian: 


Dear SIR— Permit me to congratulate you upon having 
secured a subscription list of sufficient extent to enable you to 
continue the publication of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, and also 
upon the fact that you have succeeded in securing the aid of so 
many able writers, whose contributions have assisted you largely 
in giving us such a valnable, highly creditable, scholarly mag- 
azine. I trust its prospects will grow brighter, its circulation 
‘increase from year to year, and its value grow greater and 
greater. 

Congratulations are tendered in view of the increased interest 
manifested in various portions of Ohio, as shown, not only by 
the opening of ancient works hitherto unexplored, as in Clinton: 
county, in Madisonville (Hamilton county), in Muskingum 
county, and elsewhere; but also in the repeated and more thor-. 
ough excavations into old and well-known works of the mound 
builders, and their contents described and made known. The 
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results of these recent investigations having been made more or 
less public, has tende ! to’stimulate further explorations and to 
call attention more and more to the ancient races of the Ohio 
valley, whose characteristics by these means, becoming better 
and more widely known, and whose works, multifarious as they 
are, are being gradually better and better understood, constantly 
increasing interest is manifested in them, and increased attention 
is given them. By such means, and through instrumentalities 
such as these, facts bearing on, or pertaining to, Ohio archzol- 
ogy are rapidly multiplied, and thus the stock of archzological 
knowledge is gradually augmented. These facts it is the 
manifest duty of the ANTIQUARIAN topreserve, and that knowl- 
edge to collect and communicate to others. The promation of 
archeological investigation being one of the leading purposes of 
the journal everywhere, it is not unreasonable to indulge the 
hope that great success will attend your labors. 

The evidence of increasing interest in the works of our an- 
cient races is found in the multiplication of books, portions of 
books, pamphlets and magazine and newspaper articles, also 
lectures devoted specially to them. I will state the fact that one 
of the faithful and intelligent students of Ohio antiquities, Rev. 
J. P. MacLean, lately published a series of archeological papers 
in an eastern denominational Quarterly Review. And another 
(Hon. H. A. Shepherd), I am informed, will devote several long 
chapters to description of our ancient works, in his forth-coming 
history of our own state. The Richland county history, issued 
in 1880, and those of the counties of Licking, Knox, Ashland, 
Delaware, Washington and Coshocton, all published within two 
years, contain each an elaborate chapter, giving detailed descrip- 
tions of the works of the mound builderstherein. And incidently 
it may be observed, by way of congratulation, that in the de- 
partment of correspondence of the “ American Antiquarian ” is 
found evidence of increased interest in the investigation of 
these mounds. 

Of the books on American,archzology, published within a 
few years, I make mention of that of Hon. A. J. Conant, of 
St. Louis, entitled “ Footprints of vanished races in the Missis- 
sippi Valley;” also of Rev. J. P. MacLean’s “ Mound Builders,” 
both interesting and instructive works. And lastly I name the 
larger, more exhaustive and highly creditable work, written by 
the able and scholarly corrosponding secretary of the Archzo- 
logical Association, (Professor J. T. Short, of the Ohio Univer- 
sity), entitled “The North Americans of Antiquity,” And it 
might be added that evidence or increased interest in western 
antiquities is found in the demand for the numerous lectures that 
have been of late years delivered tn Ohio and the west, on that 
subject, notably by Miss Fletcher, Judge Cox, and many 
others. 
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I must not omit to refer to the great activity of many of the 
local asociations in our own and other western states, devoted 
in part or wholly to archeology. 

Of these local societies I will mention the following: ‘“ The 
Western Reserve Historical Society at Cleveland,” “ The Natural 
History Society at Cincinnati,” and the “ Archeological Society 
at Madisonville.” These have been the mostactive. The former 
two having large collections of archzological relics. The 
Madisonville society is noted for having explored so thoroughly 
an ancient cemetery near that village and having made the in- 
teresting discoveries of graves, ash-pits and other peculiarities 
of aboriginal burying places. The collection of relics, includ- 
ing a large number of bone implements and of novel cut-bones 
may tiow be found in the cabinet in the Natural History So- 
ciety at Cincinnati. Several other local societies have, within a 
few years, accomplished important work. The State Archzxo- 
logical Society, established by yourself, was instrumental in 
gathering the largest collection and making the greatest disolay 
of archeological relics at the Centennial Exhibition, and after- 
ward publishing a monogram on the subject. The district 
historical society of Summit, Ashland and Medina counties, 
was at one time quite active and gathered a large museum which. 
is still in existence at Akron under the charge of the Academy 
of Science at that city. A society having its headquarters at 
Urbana, and having for its president the Prof. T. F. Moses, was 
instrumental in securing the survey and discription of nearly all 
the mounds and earth-works in Champaign county. A valuable 
report of these works was published in the year 1876. Itisa 
matter of congratulation also that the colleges in this state have 
taken so much interest in archeology. There are valuable col- 
lections in the colleges at Wooster, at Delaware, Earlham Col- 
lege at Richmond, Ind., at Aliance and at Urbana. Perhaps 
no state in the union has more private collections in archeology 
than Ohio has. These collections are so situated that nearly 
every part of the state has a cabinet representing the relics of 
the locality. Some of them are very valuable. Among these 
we would mention the cabinets of Thomas Cleaney, Dr. H. H. 
Hill, Dr. S. C. Heighway at Cincinnati, that of Dr. Welsh at 
Wilmington, Rev. J. K. McLean at Hamilton, Wm. F. Taylor at 
Findlay, S. H. Binkley at Alexanderville. 

It is to be regretted that the State Archzological Society did 
not continue, so as to gather these private cabinets into one 
museum at the capital and to publish a catalogue of them and 
ultimately to secure a complete survey of the many interesting 
works in the state and publish any account of them. We hope, 
however, that the Axtiguarian may continue, and that reports of 
discoveries and explorations in this state as well as.in others 
will appear, and so a permanent record of the monuments and 
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relics be made. The value of a first class journal which shall go 
into all the libraries, of the world, may not at present be appre- 
ciated, but time will show that the work which you are now 
doing is as important as anything can be. This contribution to 
your department of correspondence is made with the hope that 
that department will become the most valuable feature of your 
already valuable magazine. 
Respectfully yours, Isaac SMUCKER. 
NEWARK, OHIO. 





DISCOVERIES AT JERUSALEM. 
A letter from our Associate Editor, Rev. Selah Merrill, U. S. Consul. 


A ruin of considerable interest and one that has attracted 
some attention, has recently been brought to light a few hun- 
dred yards north of the Damascus Gate. The main road to 
Nablous passes here through a large grove of olive trees, and 
just beyond these, on the right hand side of the road, the owner 
of a piece of ground failed year after year to produce grain or 
vegetables owing to the unnatural dryness of the soil. Even 
irrigation did little or no good, and in some places holes ap- 
peared inthe ground which could not be accounted for. At 
last the owner determined to dig and see what was below the 
surface of his field. To his surprise he very soon came upon 
fine walls and a pavement, and, to come at once to the end of 
the story, after a number of months spent in excavations, a 
beautiful church, with some important surrounding buildings, 
was laid bare. 

The amount of debris which had accumulated above the floor 
of these buildiugs was ‘from ten to twenty feet in derth. Before 
the digging-commenced there was nothing in the appearance of 
this spot to distinguish it from the common field about it, except 
that at this point the ground was slightly elevated and uneven. 
To remove this mass of earth has required a long time, and the 
work is by no means yet accomplished. The piece of ground 
in question has about sixty yards frontage on the main road, 
and extends, so far as the excavations go, about the same dis- 
tance back from the road. 

The church which has been uncovered is situated on the south 
side of this plot and is very near the street. For several yards 
in front of the church the ground was paved with fine slabs. 
The steps by which the church was entered were five feet wide, 
although the doorway was somewhat wider. From the entrance 
to the altar step the distance is fifty-five feet,and from that point 
to the back of the apse the distance is fifteen feet and six inches. 
The width of the apse is sixteen feet and six inches. The width 
of the church is twenty-four feet and six inches. Nine feet in 
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front of the altar step a wall has been thrown across the church 
in a similar way to that in the church of the nativity at Bethle- 
hem, This wall, also those of the church itself of which sev- 
eral courses remain, and the interior of the apse show that the 
building was originally painted, and some of the figures and de- 
signs can still be traced. 

At the southeast corner of the church, leading from the end 
of the apse, there is a narrow but well built passage way to the 
buildings in the rear. These buildings are not so clearly de- 
fined, but it is certain that they did not stand on a line with the 
church, but at an angle of twenty-five degrees with that line. 
Between the church and what I call the main building in the 
rear, there was a passage way not over three feet wide. This 
main building was forty-seven feet and six inches long, but to 
this there must be added twenty feet more of a special room 
which seems to have belonged to it and had a beautiful Mosaic 
pavement. 

Thus the extreme length from the front of the church to the 
east side of this Mosaic floor was one hundred and forty feet. 

On the west side of this Mosaic floor where it joins the wall 
of the main building, there is a threshold of a single stone nine 
feet six inches in length, with a step six feet and nine inches in 
the clear. This is much larger, it will be noticed, than the en- 
trance to the church, which is only five feet in the clear. Here 
and there are patches of Mosaic, but in one place several feet 
square of it have been preserved, enough to show that the work 
was extremely beautiful. On one side are the large Greek 
letters: oo&y 

North of this Mosaic floor and of the main building which 
joins it, and running alongside of both, there is a water course 
or a channel cut in the solid rock, which has been levelled to 
accommodate the buildings above. This can be traced in an 
east and west line for a distance of thirty-seven feet. It is two 
feet and three inches deep, twenty inches wide at the top and 
twelve at the bottom. From about the middle of the Mosaic 
floor this channel turns a right angle and runs twenty feet or 
more (so far as I could trace it) to the north. It is possible that 
it led from the north and at the point indicated turned a right 
angle to the west. Piles of stones and debris prevent us, at 
present, from deciding where the channel came from. 

In the bank of debris which rises on the east side of the 
Mosaic floor to a height of twenty feet there is, about six feet 
above the floor, a water course, formed of cement, running north 
and south, at right angles to the line of the church and other 
buildings, which must have belonged to a much later period. 
In fact the Mosaic floor appears to extend under and beyond 
this canal. 

In the northwest corner of the room where the Mosaic floor is 
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found, very near the angle (already mentioned) of the rock cut 
channel, there is a tomb about six feet below the surface. The 
tomb is ten feet long and nine feet wide, and is entered by a 
narrow doorway, which is well built, and in the sides of which are 
grooves for a door to slide up and down. On the wall of the 
tomb, at the east end, there is a raised Greek cross, twenty-two 
inches long and thirteen inches wide. In the lower left-hand 
angle of the cross are the letters (each five inches in length) 


KXTO. 
Y 
It is possible that X10 should be XI11. The character below 
looks like a Hebrew letter. 
The following is a plan of the tomb: 
One cannot stand erect in the highest part, but | 
+ 





it is to be considered that the loculi are two- 
thirds full of debris, which is composed mostly 

of decayed bones with small bits of glass mingled a 
with it. Up to the present time those who have 
charge of the excavations have not allowed these = 
tombs to be cleared out. 

To the north of the church and facing the street, there are four 
large houses each seventy-five fect long and twenty-eight feet 
wide. One or more of them appear to have been divided by 
arches into smaller apartments. The lower courses of the walls 
are of squared stones while the upper portions are of rubble 
work. This was covered with a heavy coating of plaster. 

Among the ruins there are two sections of marble columns 
each thirty-three inches in diameter. There is no evidence to 
show that these belonged to the original buildings. 

Three large cisterns have been found, two of which were 
nearly full of water. As the mouths of these, which were 
closed, were nearly ten feet below the surface of the ground (i.-e. 
the debris above), it may be that the water in them is centuries 
old. 

In the church two pieces of cornice were found each eight 
feet in length. One is entire and is quite plain, while the other, 
which is broken in the middle, has the figures of Christ and his 
twelve disciples painted upon it, Christ, the central figure, being 
larger than the rest. When found these paintings were well 
preserved, but exposure since has nearly obliterated them, 
although they can still be distinctly traced. 

I omitted to say in the proper place that the floor of the 
church is finely paved with large slabs, some of which are four 
feet long and others six feet long by two and a half wide. 

One of the slabs with which the court in front of the churchis 
paved, contains an inscription in well cut Greek letters. This 

















t Cross at this point. 
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slab lies about in the center of this paved area. Is it entire? 
Is it in its original position? One asks these questions because 
it is difficult to read the inscription, which is due partly to the 
fact, perhaps, that at some later period other letters have been 
scratched or cut over the old ones in the most bungling manner, 
making the inscription as it stands at present quite a puzzle. 


PeEepov 
HCAIA 
OpCc 
OOTA 
oc 


The above appear to be the original letters: Those of a later 
date are not represented. The inscription seems to be complete 
towards the right; hence it is possible that to the left this block 
may have joined another stone on which the missing portions (if 
any) of the inscription existed. 

Near this point it is said that a tomb was found at the begin- 
ning of the excavations, but there are no signs of it at present, 
nor do the workmen or those now in charge know anything of 
such a tomb. 

Broken pottery and glass have been found and some small ar- 
ticles in marble of no great value. The top of a certain block 
of marble has been formed into a basin and a hole drilled the 
entire length of the block to allow the water to run off. 

I have already hinted that the ruins extend under ground 
some distance to the mosaic floor, and efforts are being made to 
purchase the land in that direction, in order to allow of the ex- 
cavations being extended there. It is almost equally certain 
that the buildings extended to the south and southeast of the 
present plot of ground. But the owners of the land are jealous 
aud everybody is suspicious, consequently excavations must be 
abandoned or move with aggravating slowness. 

South of the mosaic floor and of the east end of the main building 
there isa large underground chamber with six openings (each the 
size of a man’s body), tothe surface. The chamber is twelve feet 
wide and nearly twenty feet long, but the depth is not yet ascer- 
tained owing to the accumulations of debris. On the westand north 
sides a wall of solid rock appears to a depth of six feet, showing 
that the chamber was excavated in part at least inthe rock. The 
use of thischamber does not appear evident, unless it may have 
been a storeroom. The place within the city shown as Peter’s 
Prison has a similar chamber with similar openings in the 
ceiling or roof. 

It has been suggested that this church belongs to the time of 
the Crusaders, but there is good evidence for believing that it 
dates from a period many centuries previous to that event, in 
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addition tothe current tradition that this is the church of St. 
Stephen. The Grotto of Jeremiah is not far distant to the south- 
east, above which the most prominent scholars now agree in 
locating the site of the crucifixion. The place of the burial of 
our Lord is far more likely to have been here at the very foot 
of Calvary than beneath the present church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, within the walls. At the same time I do not claim that 
the tomb now described has any connection with that event, for 
it is not a Jewish tomb, but of Christian origin. 

Without discussing this point the finding of this group of ruins 
suggests the question; what is beneath the soil in and around 
Jerusalem? Here was a common field in the midst of an olive 
grove, where the trees are of great age, and no one would be 
likely to suspect that eight, ten, or twenty feet below the surface 
important ruins were buried. If Jerusalem could be bought by 
some wealthy person, the inhabitants moved to the sea coast, 
and the city given up to the Archzologists — !!! 


UNEARTHING OF AN ANCIENT STABLE. 


About one hundred and fifty yards south of this church, in a 
field lying directly west of the hill in which is the grotto of 
Jeremiah, there has been discovered a number of large rooms 
at a depth of six or eight feet below the surface of the ground. 
One of the largest of these rooms was used as a stable, and the 
mangers sufficient in number to accommodate fifty or more ani- 
mals, arc still intact and could be used again without first being 
repaired. These are all built of stone and have holes drilled at 
the proper points where the animals were tied. It is curious 
that a long manger alternates with a short one throughout the 
entire length of the stable. 

The indications are that all this section of the present sub- 
urbs of the city has been covered with houses and other build- 
ings which have long since been buried deep beneath the soil. 
Indeed it can be shown that in Josephus’ time there were here 
many gardens and hedges which the Romans had to clear away 
before they could approach the city walls. 


A MONUMENT FROM TIE TIME OF HEROD OR OF KING SOLOMON. 


’ 


In the grounds of the “ Russian Buildings” which are situ- 
ated northwest of the city just outside of the walls, there was 
found a few years since a very interesting monument of the time 
of Herod, or it may be of the time of King Solomon. It is a 
column a little over forty feet long and slightly less than six 
feet in diameter. It lies in the quarry where the ancient work- 
men were cutting and shaping-it for service inthe Temple. The 
surface of the ground was level or just like any other portion 
of the common field. By mere accident men began to dig at 
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that point and soon came upon a column which, when the earth 
was entirely removed, proved'to be one of great size and beauty. 
According to the ancient custom the column was being shaped 
as it was cut from the original mass of rock to which it belonged, 
and in this case the rounding extended under one side while on 
the other it did not extend so low and quite at the bottom (on 
that side) the column remained attached to the native rock. 
There are at present several cracks in the.column, and it is 
probable that some flaw was discovered in it after it was nearly 
ready to be moved, and that it was abandoned on that account. 

So far as I know columns of this size were not used in any 
buildings in Jerusalem outside of the Temple, but they were 
used in the Temple itself. Under the Mosque el Aksa at the 
point known as the Double Gate, where is some of the oldest 
work yet in existerice which once belonged to the Temple, there 
are columns (monoliths) similar to the one now described as 
lying in the ancient quarry. There is every reason to believe 
that this one was designed to be a companion to those. 

The Russians are to be commended for preserving with great 
care whatever relics of antiquity they happen to find in and 
about the holy city, and in the present case they have removed 
the earth from around the column, built on each side of the 
excavation, a sloping faced wall to prevent the earth and debris 
from settling again about it, and surrounded the excavation on 
the surface of the ground with a substantial iron fence, so that 
visitors can come near to the column but cannot touch it. A 
suitable tablet on the inside of the fence commemorates the 
finding of the column and gives the date which was in 1871. 


ANCIENT COINS IN PALESTINE, 


With regard to ancient coins pertaining to Palestine it has 
been difficult to obtain good ones in any considerable number. 
There are many coin collectors among the natives, particularly 
among the Jews, and the different valves of coins are pretty 
well known, so that it is by mere good luck that one gets hold 
of a valuable coin at a nominal or even a moderate price. 

Southeast of the Harem area the bank of Ophel, which slopes 
on the east very abruptly to the Kedron valley, is composed to 
a large extent of debris that has accumulated through many 
centuries. Here are great beds-of broken pottery which the 
peasants excavate for the sole purpose of saving the pottery 
itself. It is first separated into different grades as coarse, fine, 
finest, etc., and afterwards roughly pulverized by means of heavy 
rollers. It is used in making cement for cisterns and other 
places where great hardness and durability are required. Some- 
times nice pieces of ancient pottery are brought to light entire, 
and likewise beautiful specimens of irridescent glass. Alabaster 
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vases and bronze trinkets are occasionally found and many 
coins, the latter being in general mere lumps of rust and of no 
value. 

As great quantities of this debris are carried away by the tor- 
rents which, at certain times during the rainy season, pour down 
the Kedron valley, the coins which the debris contains naturally 
settle to the bottom and lodge in little holes and crevices behind 
the large rocks in the bed of the stream. After the rains men 
and boys search behind such rocks and are frequently rewarded 
by finding handfuls of old coins. Were any number of these 
good coins instead of being mere lumps of rust, the finders would 
make a lucrative business. 

I have on several occasions bought a small handful of such 
coins and attempted to clean them. Now and then I have been 
reward by finding a good coin belonging to the time of the Jew- 
ish war, under Titus and Vespasian, to one of the Procurators of 
Judea during the life of Christ, or to the Hebrew people preceding 
by one hundred or one hundred and fifty years the birth of our 
Lord. Once I paid about ten cents for a dozen or twenty 
lumps of green rust, one of which was much larger than the 
rest, and which, on being cleaned, proved to be a valuable coin 
of the third year of Herod the Great. Obtaining this coin was 
due to no shrewdness on my part but was simply a piece of 
good luck. 

Even in those instances where coins have been found pre- 
served in earthen jars, water has generally had access to them 
so that they are nearly or quite ruined and prove to be of very 
little value. 

The destruction of important monuments goes on to-day just 
as it has done for the past eighteen hundred years. Beautiful 
and costly objects of various kinds, columns, capitals, cornices 
and richly carved blocks of marble have, during all these cen- 
turies, been converted into lime by the people of the country, as 
though they were of no more value than the common stones that 
might be dug anywhere from the earth. Only a few days since 
I saw a section of a column that was six feet long and eighteen 
inches in diameter, which was found in the shop of a marble 
worker. This man had first cut the column lengthways into 
quarters, which is frequently done with a large sawmill log in 
our country, and three of the quarters he had sawed into slabs 
for use in modern houses, but the fourth was fortunately pur- 
chased and is now securely preserved,—at once a monument of 
modern vandalism and of ancient art. The original length of 
the column cannot now be determined, but the part which is 
preserved contains a few words of a Greek inscription which was 
finely engraved and which extended to eight or ten lines. The 
inscription commemorates some event during the reign of Anto- 


ninus, SELAH MERRILL, 
JERUSALEM, Noy., 1883. 









THE TABLET\OF THE CROSS AT PALENQUE. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE TABLET OF THE CROSS AT PALENQUE. 


One of the most curious antiquities of America is that which 
is called the “ Tablet of the Cross.” This tablet was found in 
the temple at Palenque, in Yucatan. The history of its discov- 
ery is an interesting one. This has been recently given by Dr. 
Charles Rau, in amonograph published by the Smithsonian. A 
brief resume of this may be of interest.* 

The temple in which the tablet was found is situated at Palen- 
que. The ruins at this place were first discovered by the Span- 
iards in 1746, but were explored by Capt. Antonio del Rio in 
1787. His account, translated into English, was published in 
1820, by Henry Berthoud. William Du Paix, accompanied by 
Sr. Castineda as a draughtsman, examined the ruins in 1807. 
Castineda’s drawings were the first which were ever made. 
They were used by Waldeck and again by Lord Kingsborough 
in his great work on Mexican antiquities, published in 1830. 
In 1832, Waldeck, then 66 years old, visited Palenque and sur- 
veyed the ruins for himself. His report and drawings were pub- 
lished by Brasseur de Bourbourg in 1866. Waldeck’s drawings, 
however, were not correct. The anatomical proportions of the 
human figures were much better than the sculptures warrant. 
Stephens visited the ruins in 1840. In 1857 Stephen’s account 
was published and has proved to be a very correct one. Char- 
nay took photographs which were published at Paris in 1863. 
He visited the ruins a second time and took a cast of the tablet, 
a copy of which was sent to Washington, and is now in the 
National Museum. A description of the tablet has been given 
by all of these authors. The temple which contained it was 
situated on a pyramid which was 134 feet high on the slope. 
The pyramid itself was on a broken stone terrace sixty feet high 
with a level esplanade around its base, 160 feet in breadth. 

The dimensions of the temple are as follows: fifty-one feet 
front, thirty-one feet deep, height about forty feet. This would 
make the total height of the pyramid, terrace and temple, two 
hundred and thirty-four feet. The temple had three entrances 
at the front, and was covered with stucco ornaments. The 
piers between the entrances contained hieroglyphics and figures 
in bas-relief. The interior was divided into three parts: an outer 
corridor, an inner corridor, which might be called the sanctu- 
ary, and a chamber called the adoratorio, at the rear of the 
sanctuary. There was a door or opening from the outer cor- 





“See Smithsonian contributions to knowledge, 331. 
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ridor to the inner, and another door or opening into the cham- 
ber. These three doors, that in the front, that between the 
corridors, and that into the chamber or adoratorio were all in a 
line, and so arranged that the light from the outside could pene- 
trate into the adoratorio and strike the tablet. The tablet was 
upon the wall back of the chamber or. adoratorio, and covered 
nearly the entire wall. Stephens gives the dimensions of the room 
containing the tablet as follows: Thirteen feet in length, seven 
feet in depth, and represents the tablet as covering the rear 
wall. Galindo states “it was covered with a flat roof.” Char- 
nay says that “this altar, which recalls by its form the ark of 
the Hebrews, is a sort of covered box, having for an ornament 
a small frieze or moulding. High above both extremities of this 
frieze are two wings, reminding one of the same kind of orna- 
mentations often seen in connection with Egyptian monuments.”” 
It is a question whether Charnay did not confound the wing 
ornament on the temple of the sun with what he saw on the 
temple of the cross, and attribute them to this frieze, as no one 
else has described the wing ornament to the temple of the cross. 
He says in reference to the tablet: “ In the background of the 
altar are seen three immense slabs, close by, joined and cavered 
by precious sculptures.” According to all accounts, we judge 
that the tablet itself was six feet, four inches high, and thirteen 
feet long, as it covers the entire wall of the adoratorio. 

Del Rio says that there was a subterranean depository co- 
inciding with the center of the oratory, and in each of the inner 
angles, near the entrance, a cavity where two little jars were 
buried. In the central depository cavity he found two earthen 
vessels, one foot in diameter, and beneath this a circular stone, 
covering a cavity one foot wide, one-third foot deep, containing 
a flint lance, two small pyramids with a figure of a heart, two 
small earthen jars containing small stones, and a ball of ver- 
million. 

The tablet, according to Stephens, was composed of three 
different slabs; those on the right and left, having hiero- 
glyphics inscribed upon them, but the middle slab having upon 
it the cross and other figures. A history of the slabs in their 
separate capacities should be given. It appears that the middle 
slab containing the cross and the right slab containing hiero- 
glyphics, have been removed. Dr. Rau has been careful to 
trace the history of the right slab, but we have been able 
to pick up one link for the middle slab which will be of interest to 
our readers and possibly may be appreciated by the Smithso- 
nian. Captain Wm. Brown, a native of Framingham, Mass., 
commanded a vessel which plied between New York and 
Mexico about the year 1820. He married a Spanish lady who 
owned a ranche on the Tobasco river, consisting of about 
40,000 acres, but who had a.town house not far from Palenque. 
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Captain Brown is the person who took down the middle slab 
and who attempted to carry itaway. It was with the idea of 
adorning his own residence that he removed the tablet. He 
hired a large number of men, slid the tablet down the pyramid, 
and arranged totransportit. The manner of carrying it was as fol- 
lows: Heplaced a large number of green poles under the tablet 
and upon the shoulders of the men. The men carried the tablet a 
distance toward the town house, our informant says, about half 
way, but an order came from the priests that the tablet should 
not be removed, and the natives dropped it where they were, 
and there the tablet was left. Our informant is the Rev. Wm. 
Brown, of Janesville, Wis., a nephew of Capt. Brown. We have 
traced the published history and have found that this occurred 
between the visit by Dupaix in 1808 and that by Waldeck in 
1832. Dupaix describes the tablet as complete, all three 
slabs being in their place. Waldeck speaks of the middle tablet. 
His words are: “,This is the portion of the beautiful work 
which I have saved from a voyage to the United States whither 
it was to be transferred. Not without much labor this heavy 
stone has been transported to the river which flows through the 
ruins and there I confiscated it by order of the governor of 
Chiapas; there I also drew it. Ten years later Stephens and 
Catherwood found it in the same place. In 1832 there remained 
only the stones forming the lefc and right sides of the relief, and 
in 1842 Stephens found only that constituting the left side.” 

This middle slab, Stephens propped up and Cartherwood drew 
it. Charnay took a photograph of the middle slab, but owing to 
difficulties did not succeed in getting it perfect. The sculptures 
had been considerably injured by long exposure. It seems that 
this important specimen of primitive sculpture is likely to be de- 
stroyed or to perish from neglect. The left slab is in the tem- 
ple at the present time. The right slab is in the National 
Museum. The middle slab is, we suppose, by the side of the 
river where Capt. Brown left it. Stephens found it covered 
with mud, and spent much time in cleaning it. Charnay says 
of this tablet: ‘“ Torn from its original place by a fanatic, who 
saw in it a reproduction of the Christian emblem miraculously 
employed by the ancient inhabitarfts of these palaces, it was de- 
signed to ornament the house of a rich widow in the village of 
Palenque; but the authorities were aroused by this devastation 
and prohibited the removal of the stone; it was consequently left 
in the woods where I unconsciously trod on it until my guide 
directed my attention to this precious stone. It was covered 
with moss and the sculptures had become totally invisible. 
When I afterwards concluded to reproduce it, it had to be 
rubbed with brushes and set against a tree.” 

The history of the removal of the right slab of the tablet is 
given by Dr. Rau: Mr. Charles Russell, a native of Philadel- 
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phia, was United States consul at Laguna, in Champeche, from 
from 1839 to 1843. He entertained Stephens and Catherwood 
at the time of their visit at Laguna, in 1840. 

It is supposed that he caught some of their enthusiasm, for in 
1842 he forwarded to the National Institute for promotion of 
science in two boxes sent in separate vessels “ the fragments of a 
tablet in the ruins at Palenque ” and “ other pieces of the same tablet 
which made it complete.” These fragments excited some inter- 
est at the time. The fragments were placed in the patent office. 
Mr. T. R. Peale, who had charge of them, states that they fitted 
exactly together. Mr. Clark Mills, the sculptor, in 1848 made 
a plaster cast of them, and sent them to the Royal Museum at 
Berlin. In 1863 Dr. George A. Matile made a new cast; he 
recognized the fragments as one of the three stone slabs, which 
placed together, bore on their surface the sculpture of the famous 
group of the cross. This part of the tablet is in the Smithson- 
ian building. In 1873 a photograph of it was sent to Dr. P. J. 
J. Valentini, and was pronounced by him to be the missing slab 
of the temple of the cross. 

The middle slab is the one which interests us. It is repre- 
sented in our frontispiece. 

Stephens describes the tablet as follows: The principle sub- 
ject is the cross. It is surmounted by a strange bird. Thetwo 
figures are evidently important personages. They are well 
drawn, and in symmetry of proportion are perhaps equal to 
many that are carved on the ruined wall of Egypt in a style dif- 
ferent from any heretofore given, and the folds would seem to 
indicate that they were of a soft and pliable texture like cotton. 
Both are looking toward the cross, and one seems in the act of 
making an offering, perhaps of a child. All speculations on the 
subject are of course entitled to little regard, but perhaps it 
would not be wrong to ascribe to these personages a sacerdotal 
character. This tablet of the cross has given rise to more 
learned speculations than any others found at Palenque. Du- 
paix and his commentators. assuming for the building a very 
remote antiquity, antecedent to the Christian era, account for 
the appearance of the cross by the argument that it was 
known and had a symbolicdl meaning long before it was es- 
tablished as the emblem of the Christian faith. There is no 
doubt that the symbol of the cross is contained upon the tablet. 
The symbol in this case has a complicated character. There are 
the features of the cross, namely, the upright pieces and the 
cross pieces or arms, but the arms terminate with figures, which 
ressmble maces, or badge or battle-axes, such as are used among 
the native races. The center of the standard has the figure of a 
winged arrow. The top of the standard is ornamented by various 
expressive symbols, somewhat resembling the horns on the 
Assyrian columns, and on the top stands the thunder bird. The 
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bird is ornamented with tassels and pendents and symbols of 
various kinds. The base of the cross also has various orna- 
ments, which we will not undertake to explain. The whole 
cross rests on a masked face, which somewhat resembles the 
human countenance, but is distinguished by a peculiar mouth 
and eye, the eye somewhat resembling that in the rain-god, a 
figure which may be seen on the temple of the sun, at Palenque, 
which has been described. Pendant from the arms of the cross 
are ornaments which reach to the floor on either side, containing 
various symbols, and among them heads with protruding 
tongues, and various symbolic figures emenating from their eyes. 
There is also on the ornamentations of the standing figure at the 
left another cross, and among, the hieroglyphics at either side 
the Greek-tau canbe recognized. 

That the cross existed in Americn in prehistoric times may 
be shown from various monuments besides this tablet at Pal- 
enque. Perhaps no other specimen is so complete and striking 
as this one, yet there are many other cases where the symbol 
has been recognized. Our readers will have -noticed in the 
figure given as a frontispiece to Volume V, Number 1, the 
shape of the cross. This idol there represented was called 
the goddess of death. The idol was covered with serpent 
tails, the claws of beasts and human heads, but the shape 
of the idol was that of the cross. The cross of Teotihuacan is 
another specimen. This has been referred to by various per- 
sons. The Revue de Ethnographie has a cut of it. This isa 
simple square monument built in the form of a cross with two 
projections resembling arms on the side of the monument. The 
same general shape is shown in it that is presented by the 
goddess of death, and the same serpent symbols may be seen 
init. The monument is very plain, having no ornamentation, 
but in the front there are three serpent tails. Another figure 
which has the shape of a cross is given in the work by 
Stephens. It is one of two stone statues perfectly alike 
which were discovered by Waldeck, on the southern slope 
of the pryamid which sustains the temple of the cross, 
and thought by him to have served for supporting a plat- 
form before the middle door of the temple. This platform, he 
states, was twenty feet long and ten feet wide. Stephens saw one 
of these statues and a cut of it is seen in his work. He says we 
were at once struck with the expression of serene repose and 
its strong resemblence to Egyptian statues, though in size it 
does not compare with the gigantic remains of Egypt. In 
height it is ten feet six inches, of which two feet six inches were 
under ground. The head dress is lofty and spreading; there 
are holes in the place of ears which were perhaps adorned with 
earings of gold and pearl. Round the neck is a necklace, and 
pressed against the breast by the right hand is an instrument 
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apparently with teeth. The left hand rests on a hieroglyphic, 
from which descend some symbolic ornaments. The lower part 
of the dress bears an unfortunate resemblance to the modern 
pantaloons, but the figure stands on what we have always con- 
sidered a hieroglyphic, analogous again to the custom in Egypt, 
of recording the name and office of the hero and other person 
represented. The sides are rounded and the back is of rough 
stone. Probably it stood embedded ina wall. 

The significance of the cross is a point which deserves our at- 
tention. This has been discussed by various authors, but the 
most plausible explanation is that given by Dr. D. G. Brinton, 
namely: It was a weather symbol denoting the points of the 
compass, but was here connected with the rain gods by virtue of 
its symbolic significance. There are*many arguments for ‘this 
view, and we are not inclined to deny but that primarily the 
cross was thus used. We would, however, call attention to the 
fact that sacrifices were offered before this cross and that the sac- 
rifice is significant as well as the symbol. This association of 
sacrifices with the cross is a surprising circumstance. Wedo not 
claim that it is any evidence of the historic origin of the cross 
or that the sacrifices had any connection with the Jewish or 
Christian idea of sacrifice, but we refer to the fact as very signifi- 
cant. It is possible that sacrifices had a prehistoric origin as 
well as the cross, and that both were peculiarities of nature wor- 
ship before they were incorporated by the Jews and before the 
cross became a Christian symbol. It seems hardly probable 
that the advanced symbolism of the cross and the Christian idea 
of sacrifice had deteriorated, and with this deterioration had been 
introduced into America, but it is more probable that we have here 
that which preceded the historic custom and symbol. The devel- 
opment having been parallel in America with something which 
presumably existed in Asia, but which has been lost in the pas- 
sage of time. Everything in America is in that arrested state 
which reveals the prehistoric without the addition of the historic 
symbolism, while in Asia the prehistoric has been buried under 
the accumulation of the historic. The cross in America was 
undoubtedly a symbol around which clustered human sacrifices. 
We see this from the picture of the tablet. The divinity is the 
thunder bird. The cross is a support for this divinity. A priest 
is offering a sacrifice to the thunder bird. The sacrifice offered 
is that of a child which is held up to the bird in the hands of the 
priest. This was a custom practiced by the Mayas. 

Landa says, on the occasion of a calamity or of a public ne- 
cessity, the priest sometimes gave orders to command human 
sacrifices, to which all contributed some by furnishing the means 
for buying slaves, others by giving up their little children, thus 
showing their devotion. Dr. Rau thinks that the Palenque 
Cross is a monument commemorative of a propitiatory sacrifice 
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to the rain-god, made perhaps during a period of great suffering, 
arising from want of water. We question this somewhat, as the 
temple was evidently a place of stated worship, and not an acci- 
dental shrine. Mr. H. H. Bancroft and Mr. E. G. Squier make 
the serpent symbol and the cross representatives of worship of 
the reciprocals of nature. Mr. Bancroft says “the fréquent occur- 
rence of the cross which has served inso many andsuch widely 
separated parts of the earth as the symbol of the life-giving, creative 
and fertilative principle in nature is perhaps one of the most strik- 
ing evidences of the former recognition of the reciprocal principles 
of nature by the Americans.” Dr. J. G. Miller says: “ The cross is 
met as a nature symbol among the ancient nations of the world; 
a fact which in view of its simple shape, can hardly cause any 
surprise. It was employed as such by the Hindoos, Egyptians, 
Syrians and Phoenicians, and it decorated the head of the 
Ephesian goddess. But it is just the simpleness of its form that 
renders an interpretation difficult, because it admits of too many 
possibilities. All attempts thus far made to interpret it as a 
Nile-Key phallus or sign of the season, unite in the conception 
of the fructifying energy of nature. Hence it appears in connec- 
tion with sun-gods and the Ephesian goddess, ard it is also the 
fitting symbol of the rain-god of tropical lands, whom it repre- 
sents, as stated by the natives. In China, too, the rain signifies 
concepcion, and the Greek myth of the golden rain, which the 
cloud-gathering Jupiter showers upon Diana, has no other sense. 
Wherever mention is made of a veneration of the cross in Cen- 
tral America, it appears less hazardous to connect its worship 
with the fertilizing rain-god crossing the receiving maternal 
earth.” 

We would call attention to the symbolism on the tablet. If 
the reciprocal principle was known to the worshippers of the rain- 
god, the symbol itself is excluded from the tablet, and the cross 
becomes a purely elemental emblem. Possibly there was a 
transition from the worship of the lower principle to the higher 
and elemental power. The tablet is at least suggestive as to the 
religious conceptions which formerly prevailed in America. 
There is no doubt that the cross was a symbol in the native 
religions which existed, but a symbol purely elemental and not 
phallic. 

The sacrifices connected with it were evidently sacrifices to 
some nature divinity. Whatever the origin of the symbol was, 
this seems plain. It is not at all certain that the cross or the 
sacrifice here found is to be at all associated with the sacrifices 
and symbols of the Christian religion. They are certainly very 
remote and the conceptions are very far apart, for noth- 
ing can be higher, or purer, or better than the Christian 
conception of the divinity, and nothing much lower than this 
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heathen conception. We put the two in contrast and leave it 
for others to trace the historic connection if there is any. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Greek Rip VAN WINKLE— It is suggested by a writer that 
“Rip van Winkle” had its origin in a Greek fable, given by 
Diogenes Laertius in his life of the ancient philosopher, Epi- 
menides: 

“‘Once, when Epimenides was sent by his father into the fields, to look for a sheep, 
he turned out of the road at mid-day, and lay down in a certain cave, and fell asleep; 
and there slept for fifty-seven years. After that, when he awoke, he went on looking 
for the sheep, thinking than he had only taken a short nap. But as he could not find 
it, he went on to the field. There he found everything changed, and the estate in 
another person’s possession. So he came back again to the city in great perplexity; 
and as he was going into his own house, he met some people who asked him who he 
was; and at last he found his younger brother, who had now become an old man, and 
from him he learned all the truth. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Joseph T. Clark has delivered lectures on~ Assos and 
Classic Archeology in John’s Hopkins University. 


Dr. Paul Haupt, professor of Assyriology at Gottingen, is 
now teaching Hebrew, Arabic, Ethiopic, Assyrian and Accado- 


Sumerian at John’s Hopkins University. 

Rev. A. H. Sayce, D..D., F. R. S., has delivered a lecture at 
Bath, England, on “ What the Assyrian Inscriptions tell us about 
the Old Testament.” 

Prof. Boyd Dawki.s has an article in the /Vorih American 
Review on the Antiquity of Man in America. 

Mr. G. L. Gomme, F. S. A., has published a book on Folk- 
Lore, Relics of Early Village Life. 

The same author has beea writing an article in the Avnt:guary 
on Primitive Agricultural Implements. 

Mr. Frederick Seebohn has a book on the English Village 
Community, which is reviewed in the November of the An- 
tiquary. 

Rev. Prof. J. T. Short, the author of “ North Americans of 
Antiquity,” died at his residence at Columbus, Ohio, after ling- 
ering with consumption for nearly a year. 

Dr. D. G. Brinton has been made vice-president of the con- 
gres de American is tes. 

Baron Nordenskjold discovered in Iceland an ancient chart 
supposed to be Zeno’s chart of 1558. 


We give with this number two letters from esteemed contrib- 
utors whose hands now lie still in death, Rev. S. R. Riggs and 
E. G. Barney. The former is well known as a devoted mission- 
ary, and the author of the Dakotan Dictionary. The latter was 
a gentlemen of wealth, who sought restorative health by taking 
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a contract for building bridges in the United States of Colom- 
bia, but whc developed remarkable skill in observing and writ- 
ing up the archeological tokens of that country. We give Mr. 
Rigg’s letter as it indicates his scholarly attainments, and shall 
continue to publish Mr. Barney’s articles until they are finished. 
We regret that the book which he was preparing, engravings 
for which he had engaged, and which was first to be published 
in this magazine, cannot now be finished. 
HUMAN BONES IN THE QUARTERNARY. 

A RECENT bulletin of the Anthropological Society, of Paris, 
contains a paper read at a meeting of the Society, on the third 
of last May, by Mr. Aug. Nicaise, giving an account of the dis- 
covery of human bones, associated with the quarternary fauna 
and worked flints, in the quarternary gravels of the valley of 
the Marne, near Chalons. This is a most important discovery, 
as hitherto human bones that can be indisputably referred to the 
drift period have been very few in number, and the localities 
in which they have eccurred have been restricted to the valleys 
of the Rhine, the Somme and the Seine. The gravel-pit, in 
which the human remains were found. is situated about two 
hundred and ninety feet above the level of the sea, and thirty- 
six feet above that of the Nori Marne. The bones themselves 
were burizd from nineteen to twenty-three feet deep in the 
gravel, of which a cut gives full details, and they consist of a 
lower jaw and a thigh bone, both belonging to quite a young 
individual. The same gravel-pit yielded at similar depths bones 
of such well known quarternary tauna as the Ziephas Prini- 
genius, Bos Primigenius, Rhinoceros Tichorinos; and some 
six feet deeper there were found three fine flint flakes one of 
which was more than five inches in length. Worked flint flakes 
are rare in quarternary deposits; the celebrated locality for ex- 
amnle, of St. Acheul, near Amiens, in the Somme valley, from 
which have come several hundred of the characteristic lar e, 
roughly chipped “axes of the St. Acheul type,” has only yielded 
a very small proportion of flakes. H. W. H. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


A’ CAVE has been discovered in North Wales with two separate Stalagmite floors; 
between the floors were the bones of the mammoth rhinoceros etc. 

THE SUASTIKA IN ENGLAND. Roman remains have been found at Wivelis- 
combe, G. B., with tesslated Mosaic pavements. A Buddhist Cross, called Suastika 
was found also among the remains. This symbol it is said, has been found in 
many Roman buildings. It has also been found cut in stone in the north of Scotland, 
and incised upon bronze implements and weapons of early ages. It consists of two 
crosses with arms of equal length, and additional pieces extending from the end of 
each arm at right angles. It is called by some a fire generator, by others the wheel 
which is a symbol of the sun wheeling along the heavens. It is an eastern sign 
which dates as early as 1200 years B. C. 

THE TEMPLE OF THE DouBLE AXE BLADE. A curious discovery has been made 
by Prof. J. H. Hall, of Philadelphia. The temple of the Zeus.Labranius in Cyprus, 
he maintains was named from Zeus of the ax or Zeus Labrys. Fellowes has identi- 
fied an ancient temple of Zeus Labronda at Mylasa. The double bladed ax is the 
prominent symbol of this temple. This emblem is seen on four different Key stones, 
built into various walls in the town, showing that it was probably placed over each of 
the gates. The coin of Mylasa had, on the obverse, an image of Jupiter holding the 
double ax in one hand, and a spear in the other. Prof. Hall thinks that the Zeus 
Labranius in Cyprus, whose inscription has been found on several fragments of sta- 
tues, was a local divinity which belonged to the Lycian settlers and that these came 
from Mylasa. The temple was discovered by Cesnola. 

Near Fasula fragments of two statues having the eagle of Jupiter and Greek in- 
scriptions were found near the temple. The statues were offerings to the Deity. 
The Deity though a local one was very ancient. The ax was not found by Cesnola 
but the symbol was peculiar to the Zeus, to whom the temple was dedicated. The 
discovery by Fellowes of this symbol, is very interesting as it takes the worship of 
Zeus back to prehistoric times, the ax and spear, being emblems which belong 


to a primitive culture, and one which may be said to have come from prehistoric 
times. 


DISCOVERIES IN PoRTUGAL. Mr.. Carlos Robeiro has published a book on the 
various discoveries of polished stone relics and other tokens near Lisbon. Remains 
of walls, enclosing areas where were entrenched camps, were also discovered. In 
these enclosures relics were exhumed, such as celts, hammer stones, knives, scrapers, 
arrow-heads, lances, rude clay vases, and bone implements, bones 6f horses, oxen, 
stags, goats. 

PILGRIM FATHERS. The discovery of a large number of human bones at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., brings up the record of the early sufferings and mortality among the 
Pilgrims. In 1735 a freshet exposed several bodies. In 1809, a body was exposed 
in connection with building a house. In 1855 workmen laying water pipes disinterred 
four skeletons. Black soil one and one-half feet below the surface, indicated that the 
land over the graves was cultivated as history records. This year in October and 
November, other bodies have been disinterred by parties who were changing the stone 
posts on the hillside. ‘These bodies have been buried again on the spot where they 
lay. 


SopHoc.es. The death of this author of the Greek Grammar, will have been 
noticed by our readers. Sophocles was a native of Thessaliy, but came to this country 
about forty years ago, and became professor of Greek, first at Yale and afterward at 
Harvard. He has lived in his own room for twenty-five or thirty years teaching 
Greek, but has not published any thing of so much importance as the Grammar which 
bears his name. 


ANCIENT VILLAGES IN GERMANY. Mr. Denman W. Ross, has published a book 
on land-holding in Germany. He believed that the communistic system did not pre- 
vail in the time of Caesar and Tacitus. He takes the singular position that isolated 
households developed into clan-villages and these into a community of ownership, 
which worked out again into property in severalty. Free villages and surf villages 
existed as a late out growth of a primitive organization. 


DWELLINGS CARVED OUT OF SOLID Rock. A unique class of Ancient Dwellings 
was recently found in Arizona, by Col. Stephenson, of the Ethnological Bureau. 
They are carved as were those previously found in the same region, in the solid rock 
but on the summits and not on the faces of cliffs with entrances from above. 
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LINGUISTIC NOTES. 


EpIteD BY ALBERT S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. iz 





Guss ON THE SUSQUEHANNOCKS. The long disputed question whether the Indians 
inhabiting the Upper and Lower Susquehanna River, and its principal branches, were 
of the Iroquois or of the Algonkin stock has been taken up again and thoroughly 
discussed by Abraham L. Guss ina series of four articles, which have appeared in , si: 
the Historical Register of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa., under the title: Zarly " ; 
Indian History on the Susquehanna (1883). The portion before us deals mainly 
with the origin of the local names adhering to the Susquehannock settlements, and 
the oldest linguistic forms, in which they appear, are consulted, chiefly from the 
writings of Capt. John Smith. Although these Indians were of Iroquois stock, 
until a later period brought on some changes, the name of the river is Algonkin, ac- 
cording to Guss, and means (page 32) the “‘ Stream formed by Springwaters.”” The 
author has added to his learned and interesting treatise a copy of Smith’s map of “ 
Virginia (1624), the study of which largely facilitates the understanding of historic 
topography. Mr. Guss is well known as the author of many treatises on the early is 
local history of Pennsylvania, his native State, and of the States adjacent. 

















FRIEDRICH MUELLER’S OUTLINES. The latest number published of Prof. Fr. 
Mueller’s: Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft, is the first part of Vol. III and con- 
tains on 246 pages the grammatic elements of the following languages of Africa and 
Asia: Nuba race: Languages of the Ful-be, Nuba, Kunama, Barea, S-umals, Il-Oigob, 
Sandeh, Dravidian race of the Dekhan: Languages of the Kolh, Singhalese, Dravi- 
dians. 
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Members of the French School of Archaeology at Athens have been excavating in 
Delos and have discovered a private house and the street leading to it. These may 
result in the disclosure of a large portion of the old town, as the work is to be con- 







tinued. 
The English are about to follow the lead of Germany, France and America, in the 
establishment of a School of Archaeology at Athens. This is another of the many . 





signs of awakened interest in this subject, and appreciation of the value of study upon i 
the very soil where art made its fairest dwelling place. Our School is now managed } 
by Prof. Packard of Yale, and Prof. Van Benschoten of Wesleyan has been chosen 

as his successor next year. Prof. Van Benschoten will be revisiting scenes already 

familiar from his travels some years since. 








Probably the largest collection of Eg — antiquities in England, after that of the 
British Museum, belongs to the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick Castle. It has 
been recently catalogued and «described by Dr. Birch of the British Museum, in a 
volume privately printed. a 


Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter has been making some excavations in Cyprus, during ‘ 
which he disinterred the ruins of an ancient temple near Cythrea, in the district of , 
Nicosia, the modern capital of the island. Both statues and statuettes were unearthed, 
among them some which are described as priests of the temple, a few being in archaic 
style and painted. One bore the name of Karys, in which the discoverer sees a con- 
nexion with Caria. The temple was dedicated primarily to Apollo, and secondarily ‘ 
to a combination of Apollo and Zeus with his eagle and Victory. Artemis also re- + 
ceives one of the dedications. Apollo is sometimes represented with the calf, some- 
times as accompanied by Adonis, from which the inference is drawn that he must 
have been identified with the Oriental Sun-god, and connected with the Cyprian 
Aphrodite or Astarte. 

The famous medicinal watering place of Bath in England was the Aquae Solis of 
the Romans, and some interesting traces of their occupation have been discovered 
from time to time during the past five years. ‘The hot springs appear to have been 
protected under Roman management by an octagonal structure, built of massive stone 
and cased inside with lead, beneath the modern pump room. The greatest discovery 
has been that of a large bath, eighty-one feet in length by thirty-eight feet ten inches 
in width, with steps complete at its four sides, floored with blocks of masonry, on 
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which still remains the original coating of lead. The bath was supplied by the hot 
mineral water, and had a hatch or sluice of bronze for conveniently emptying it. This 
bath is the centre of a large hall with waiting-rooms about it, in length one hundred 
and ten feet, in width sixty-eight feét six inches. The floor of this hall is twenty 
feet below the present street, and above a part of its site are the offices of the Poor 
Law Board. ‘The ancient Roman masonry stands yet upward of ten feet above the 
t- floor of the hall. Very fine fragments of architectural sculpture have been obtained; 
also a metal mask somewhat similar to those of Dr. Schlieman from Mycenae, several 
patens and ewers, two engraved tablets, of which one was in cursive characters, a 
large number of coins, bones and pottery; and lastly, a teal’s egg evidently in the 
position it was laid by the bird against one of the ruined pillasters of the bath in the 
























? decayed vegetation. This little token of nature proves that the city of Aquae Solis 
Be continued a deserted ruin for a lengthened period after its destruction by the Saxons 
ye yy 
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By PRor. JOHN AVERY. 





Fournal of tke Straits Asiatic Society, Nos. g and 10, 1882. 

Mr. John Dodd writes of the Probable Origin of the Hill Tribes of Formosa. The 
western coast of this island is occupied by colonists from the opposite Chinese prov- 
ince of Fu-Kien, while the high- volcanic range, traversing it from north to south 
and sloping down to the eastern coast, is the home of rude, indigenous tribes, num- 
bering, according to Mr. Dodd’s estimate, more than one hundred. 

These tribes may be classed in two divisions:—those nearest the coast, called Pep- 
powhans, who possess some civilization and acknowledge the authority of the 
Chinese; and those of the interior, who have not yet emerged from a savage state. 
The highland region over which the latter people roam is about two hundred miles 
long by fifty to sixty miles wide. Physically, the wilder population does not resemble 
the Chinese, except in the high cheek-bone, which, however, is the exception rather 
i than the rule in the northern part of the island, where the primitive type is best pre- 
is served. Their hair is lank, straight and black, with none of the crispiness seen 
5 among the Negritos. Their eyes are not obliquely set like those of the Chinese, nor 

do they adopt a similar style of dress. Their dialects also show no affinity with the 

Chinese language, though some words have been borrowed from the latter, where the 
, two races are in contact. Malay words are more numerous, but these do not seem 
na to form the substratum of their speech. 

The writer believes that these tribes are a mixed race; the chief element being a 
short, round-headed people of Indian type, the true aborigines of the island, who 
were modified by an infusion of Malay blood, which occured long before the advent 
ad of the Spaniards in the 16th century. It is suggested that the first Malay comers, 
and possibly the original settlers may have been driven to the island by storms, or 
have drifted thither in a strong ocean current which sets northward along the western 
coast. The people, when asked regarding their origi, reply that their ancestors 
came from the south, many “‘sun-downs” away. Mr. Dodd appends to his article 
a brief list of words from the Tangao dialect. 

The 1oth Number contains a paper of great interest, by Rev. J. Perham, on the 
a religion of the Sea-Dyaks of Borneo. Ina former paper, which we have not seen, 
the writer has given an account of the Petaras and other benevolent deities who direct 
the affairs of the Dyak world from their abode in heaven. The present paper treats 
of the inferior deities, the rites which keep them in good humor, and the omens by 
which their will is indicated. These lower beings, who occupy an intermediate place 
between celestials and mortals, shading off imperceptibly into either class, are called 
Antus. They are countless in number, and range through every part of the natural 
world. 

Though generally invisible, they sometimes reveal themselves in a material form 
resembling the human, about three times the size of a man, with rough, shaggy hair, 
glaring eyes as big as saucers, and huge “glittering teeth.’’ . At other times they ap- 
pear as common men, or take on the shapes of various animals; a favorite disguise 
being that of a serpent—it may be a cobra or python—in which case it is treated 
with the utmost consideration, is fed, prayed to, and allowed to escape to the jungle 
unharmed. This is another example of the ophiolatry so widely observed in the 
primitive stages of human culture. 
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The Antus follow the chase like Dyaks, and herds of a species of jackal are reputed 
to attend them as dogs. They also build invisible houses, and till the soil just like 
men. ‘Their favorite dwellings are in trees on tops of hills, where a portion of the 
jungle is usually left for their convenience. 

Some of the spirits are good, and others are bad; a good Antu will bestow a rich 
boon upon him who can seize and hold him by the leg, when he chances to appear; 
but he generally eludes pursuit. One is most often seen in dreams, and it is not un- 
common for a native who seeks communication with the spirit world to sleep alone on 
some solitary mountain top. The toothsome offering at his side may move some 
kindly spirit to appear, and bless him with a brave heart in war, abundance in 
harvest, or cure in sickness. Evil spirits, however, greatly outnumber the good ones, 
and every disease or other misfortune is laid at their door. 

The offerings to the spirits are the ordinary kinds of food esteemed by the natives, 
and therefore believed to be suitable for the celestial stomach. ‘These are exposed on 
a brass salver, if presented in the house, or if out of doors, on a little platform roofed 
over like a shed. It is the spiritual essence of the food that is eaten by the gods; 
what remains to view being only the outer husk or shell, which may be eaten by 
the sacrificer. The blood of victims has especial efficacy when sprinkled over a sick 
person or a growing crop. The Dyaks have no regular priesthood, and any one is at 
liberty to offer on his own behalf, though-old men and persons best versed in the 
standard incantations are naturally preferred. 

The matter of omens enters greatly into the Sea-Dyak’s religion, and regulates 
nearly every act of his life. Birds are most prized for prophetic signs, and certain 
species, noted for shrill cries, are set apart as sacred. The proper time for putting in 
the crops, building a house, making war, or doing a multitude of other things is de- 
termined by the order and direction in which the notes of these birds are heard; 
should the right conjunction of these signs fail to occur, the business may have to be 
deferred many days. Omens are derived also from the movements of various animals. 
and insects, from eggs, and especially from pig’s liver. It is a great calamity to find 
a dead animal or have a swarm of bees settle on one’s field; the growing crop is 
thereby poisoned, and, unless sold, will cause the death of some member of the fam- 
ily. 

These facts, out of a multitude that might be stated, show that, if an hourly recog- 
nition of the powers of the unseen world and industrious efforts to propitiate them 
can be called-religion, the Sea-Dyaks are a most pious people. 


Fournal of the Anthropological Institute, August, 188 3. 

Mr. H. O. Forbes describes a brief residence among the hitherto little known peo- 
ple of Timor-laut, an island of the Tenimber group, lying south-west of New Guinea. 
The inhabitants vary greatly in physical appearance—some not exceeding five feet in 
stature, others reaching six feet, with a fine muscular development. The same differ- 
ence is observable in the hair; it having in some cases the straightness and blackness 
of the Malays, and in others the frizzled character belonging to the Papuans. ‘The 
prevailing color of the skin is a rich chocolate brown, though quite black complexions 
are occasionally seen. The aperture of the eyes is narrow, and scarcely, if at all, 
oblique. Some crania were obtained by Mr. Forbes, and submitted to Prof. Flower. 
Two-thirds of the number were brachycephalic, of the Malay type; one was dolychoceph- 
alic, of the Papuan type; and the others were intermediate. Such wide differences 
of physical constitution seem to prove that the people of these islands are a mixture of 
Malayan and Papuan elements—the former predominating. 

They possess considerable intellectual ability, being skillful workers in wood and 
ivory, and showing an appreciation of the beautiful in nature quite unusual in the pure 
Malay. In morals -they are still ai a low stage. Lying, stealing, and unchastity are 
prevailing faults, though the punishment of these, when detected, may show an in- 
nate sense of their criminality. They drink enormous quantities of liquor distilled 
from the palm, and when intoxicated—an everyday occurrence—are exceedingly quar- 
relsome. If a man dies a natural death, his body, wrapped in cloth and laid in a 
boat-like coffin, is deposited on rocks or a platform near the sea, where it remains un- 
til decomposed, when some relative removes the skull and stores it on a little shelf in 
the house. ‘The spirit of the deceased goes to the neighboring island of Maramatta. 
In case the person came to his end by violence, his body is buried instead of exposed, 
and if his head was taken by the enemy, it is replaced by a cocoanut, to deceive the 
spirits. Their religion consists in the propitiation of malevolent deities by incanta- 
tions and offerings of food. Each individual has an attendant spirit, whose wishes it 
is for his interest to carefully gratify. 

In the same Number Dr. Gustav Oppert, of Madras, writes on the Classification of 
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Languages in Conformity with Ethnology. Dr. Oppert is dissatisfied with a grouping 
of languages on Morphological grounds solely, and judiciously says that a true science 
of language will note the internal as well as the external, the psychological as well as 
the physiological, characteristics of speech. Since races exhibit marked individualties 
of thought, and since language is the embodiment of thought, it follows that a psy- 
chological study, in a comparative method, of the original speech of the various tribes 
of human kind will, united with an observation of external forms, afford a trustworthy 
criterion for judging of race affinity. We observe that languages differ greatly in 
their propensity to use abstract or concrete terms—some using the former freely, 
others the latter; and between the two extremes is every shade of intermediate usage. 
This tendency is best illustrated by terms of relationship; thus, in some languages 
parents call their children sons and daughters—abstract terms; in others they speak 
of them as male and female children—concrete terms. -Again, in some languages 
children call each other brother and sister; in others the terms elder or younger 
brother and sister are used. This peculiarity of expression Dr. Oppert has adopted 
as the basis of a classification of speech into abstract and concrete languages. Besides 
kinship, age and sex enter into speech, giving rise to subordinate divisions. Concrete 
languages are divided into Aeterologous, or those which contain special words, used 
when persons of different sex address each other; and homologous, or those in which 
both sexes use the same words. LEach of these divisions falls into three classes, viz: 
(1) elder and younger consanguinity are denoted by special terms for each, and differ- 
ence of sex by the added words ‘‘ male” and “ female,’’ or by change of sound; (2) 
special terms are used for elder brother and elder sister, but a common one for 
younger brother and younger sister; (3) a distinct term is employed for each of the 
four varieties of relationship. Abstract languages are classified under two heads, 
digenous and trigenous; that is to say, those which recognize two genders, and those 
which recognize three. By the use of letters and figures the writer presents a scheme 
in which he would classify all known languages under one or another of the above 
heads. He takes account also of the outward forms of speech, though assigning 
them a subordinate value. 

This elaborate scheme, which we have not space to adequately explain, points to a 
field of research which students of language will doubtless come to occupy more fully 
hereafter, when the more tangible differences of speech shall have been fully observed 
and classified; but, at present, we can hardly see the superior practical value, over the 
genetic classification now in vague, of a po fren which would divide languages—as 
French and Latin—known by indubitable evidence to be closely related, and would 
unite idioms whose speakers give no other evidence of special nearness of kindship. 


Panjab Notes and Queries. 


This is a new candidate for the patronage of those interested in oriental research. 
It is a monthly periodical, edited by Capt. R. C. Temple, and published at Allahabad. 
As its name implies, it is started on a somewhat novel plan, being designed to gather 
up and preserve those scraps of curious information which scholarly officials in India 
are continually coming across; which are often of great value, but are considered too 
fragmentary to communicate to the larger periodicals, and hence are lost to the general 
public. It is also designed to be a medium through which persons seeking for in- 
formation can communicate their wants to fellow-workers. 

The publication began in October. 


Literatur—Blatt fuer Orientalische Philologie. 


Under this title we have received the first Number of another monthly publication 
devoted to oriental matters. It is edited by Dr. Ernst Kuhn of Munich, with the 
co-operation of Dr. J. Klatt, of Berlin, and 1s printed in Leipsic. It is devoted chiefly 
to reviews and notices of recent oriental works. A full list of new books and shorter 
publications on oriental subjects is a valuable feature. We have added both these 
magazines to our list, and hope to glean from time to time something from their 
pages which will interest our readers. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

THE OVERLAND MONTHLY.—We should say the ‘Overland Monthly” comes 
nearer to our ideal of what a literary magazine should be than any other journal on 
the Continent. Its pages are replete with information, and its articles are written 
with that happy combination of style and statement, which makes them interesting 
without being trashy, and instructive as well as readable. They are entirely free 
from any attempt at mere popular effect, but are easy and elegant in expression. The 
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conscjousness that there are facts to be made known, and the feeling that the people 
want facts rather than fiction, seems to have prevailed with the writers. The dis- 
position to pander to’some imaginary public taste for the sake of popularity has been 
the bane of many magazine writers. When this has not prevailed, the other extreme 
has to often appeared a dull uninteresting way of furnishing information. 


CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA.—The overland monthly for November has several articles 
which will interest our readers. ‘‘ Under the shadow of the dragon” By Abbot 
Kinney, is the first. It is a description of the Chinese in San Francisco, and gives some 
facts about the Chinese asa race. All their institutions from their religion to their 
language, are of the most primitive type. Their religion is ancestor worship. The 
images of the joss houses are of heroes, sages and emperors. An abstract idea of 
God, is not common with the Chinese. The government is an absolute one on a 
patriarchal basis. Slavery prevails in China. A slave becomes a member of the owners 
family. Slaves if set free and not reinstated in their native clan are outcasts—have 
no family ties and no home. 


** CENSUS OF OUR INDIAN POPULATION,”’ an article in the same Journal, by Sherman 
Day, written with the design of ‘placing the facts in print — not in the columns 
of a daily news paper, to be used for kindling the household fire, but in a magazine 
that can be bound and kept for future reference.’”” There are 18,000 Indians in Cali- 
fornia, but three-fourths of them, or 13,778, are outside of a connection with any re- 
servation or agency. The total population of Indians in the United States including 
Alaska, is 336,098. The number of emigrants arriving in this country in the year of 
1882, was 780,000. The query arises whether there has not been a decrease in the 
Indian population. Col. Garrick Mallory represents in his pamphlet, that the Indians 
on the aggregate are as numerous as they were formerly. This contrast between the 
Indian population and the white, would show that there has been a great decline. 
The Indians are not as numerous as the megroes. The ratio of the Indians to the 
total population is one to 150. Compared with the negroes one to 18. In California, 
compared to the Chinese one to 4. It apaears that the census reports do not give the 
number of the Indians, except such as have become citizens. The author has given 
two tables, one showing the Indian population in the different states, and the other 
showing what it is in California divided according to the counties. 

We learn from the article that Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson [H. H.], has been ap- 
pointed by the Indian bureau as a special agent, to investigate the condition of the 
Mission Indians of California. Mr. Abbot Kinney of San Gabriel, Cal., has also been 
appointed as assistant. 


THE INDIANS AND THE WAR DEPARTMENT.—The Report of the War Depart- 
ment for 1880—1881 contains, among some allusions to the Geography of the ‘Terri- 
tories, and the rapid settlement of the new region, considerable matter concerning 
the Indians. The various expeditions against the Indians would indicate, that the 
army enjoyed the sport of chasing the fugitives to their hiding places, and took de- 
light in ferreting them out as if they were wild beasts. Of course it is made to ap- 
pear that there are offenses, which demand just such treatment. ‘The attacks, upon 
soldiers are compared with the revolt against the Indian agents, who have deprived 
them of food and sustenance, and all acts of the kind are construed as murder, de- 
manding retaliation and extermination. When we, however, read through the lines 
and learn how great provocations the Indians have had, and how little defense from 
the Government they receive, these expressions do not seem just and manly, and the 
exploits do not seem so brave, as they are represented. A few quotations will reveal 
the spirit and the conduct of the War Department, as, they contain acknowledge- 
ment of weakness on the part of the Government, but show also what manifest in- 
justice has been practiced upon these helpless creatures. 


“Peace with the Utes, depends largely on the barrenness, both in an agricul- 
tural and mining view, of the land occupied by these Indians, and it is to be hoped, 
in the interest of security for the Indians and peace for the country, that the condition 
of barrenness may be confirmed by subsequent examination.” In another place, it is 
stated. ‘That the trouble about food has been and always will continue to 
be, the source of trouble with the Indians. The Indian agents punish or seek to 
control the actions of the Indian, by, with holding provisions hon them.” “ The want 
of forage, and the failure of supplies, hindered the army from carrying out their de- 
signs.” Nothing is said of the condition of the Indians at this time. Again “It 
is believed that if the Mexican Government would drive from its territory the Apaches,” 
it would result in the addition to its habitable territory of valuable mineral and 


”? 


pastural lands!”’ Again ‘* In Western Texas the scouting parties driving the Indians be- 
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fore them, are closely fallowed, and, when the danger is not too imminent, pre- 
ceded by the railroad surveyors locating railroad routes.” These items are followed by 
a statement in which the attempts of the agents to protect themselves by peaceable 
measures are deprecated, but it is acknowledged, that there are many other persons in 
the vicinity of the Indian reservation, who make a business of stealing stock, and 
to give in exchange whiskey, guns, and ammunition. Turning from these southwestern 
ladlans to the Department of the Columbia, we find that the whites are disputing 
the land, claimed by the Indians. ‘‘ The flow of emigration to this country is so con- 
stant, as to require constant care to prevent collision.’”’ ‘‘ The Indians in the vicinity 
of the Spokane River, are engaged in frequent disputes with the whites. In the 
vicinity of the Umatilla Reservations, the Indians are uneasy and timid about going 
off the reservation, on account of the outrages so frequently committed upon them.’ 
** The Piutes and Bannocks, are dissatisfied because of their natural desire to return to 
their old home.” At Spokane Falls, ‘the settlers are somewhat excited about the 
Indians,’”’ but all the trouble was caused by whisky which can be readily enough ob- 
. tained. The Pimas and Maricopas, still make good their boast that they have never 
killed a white man, ‘‘It is stated also that Victorio was unjustly dealt with in the 
first instance, by the abrupt removal of his people from Ojocaliente, New Mexico, to 
San Carlos, and such removal if not a breach of faith, was a harsh and cruel measure.’ 
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Manual of Taxidermy. A complete guide in collecting and preserving birds and mam- 
mals. By C. J. Maynard, Boston, 1883. 

The practical hints given in this little work will be very valuable to amateurs in 
‘Taxidermy and in fact to all, who are interested in the sttiidy of bird life: Seventeen 
wood cuts illustrate the methods in preserving and mounting birds, skins, and the 
letter press is full and definite in its instructions. 


The Mounds of the Mississippi Valley. Historically considered. By Lucien Carr, As- 
sistant Curator of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology. Reprint 
from Vol. II, of the AZemoirs of the Kentucky Geological Survey. 4 to pp, 107. 

This essay is a very earnest plea in favor of the view that the mounds of the Ohio 
Valley and those generally in the Mississippi basin are constructions of the tribes found 
in these localities by the early explorers. To prove this thesis, Mr. Carr thinks it 
necessary to establish three points by a long array of quotations; first, that the Indians 
when first known to the whites, y Baten. 7 largely on agriculture for subsisténce; 
secondly, that they were sun-worshipers, or regarded that orb as their chief divinity; 
and thirdly, that they were accustomed to erect mounds, embankments, earth-walled 
forts, and the like simple structures. 

The evidence hone forward no doubt does establish these three positions; and 
indeed, every student who has given much time to reading the accounts of the early 
explorers must already have convinced himself that such was the case. Ample testi- 
mony to the construction of earthworks by the modern Indians was presented in this 
journal (AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Oct., 1881), and earlier by Mr. E. G. Squier. 
But the question is, are they such earthworks as those usually ascribed to the 
** Mound-Builders?” On this point, we are obliged to say Mr. Carr is not so satis- 
factory—in fact, he is not ingenuous. He Gestele as ‘illusions ”’ the. classification 
of earthworks advocated by careful observers who had studied and measured many 
hundreds of them. Whether he has ever seen a mound himself he does not tell us; 
but so far is he from speaking at first hand, that he quotes Bancroft’s descriptions, 
who confessedly knew nothing whatever of the matter except through the volumes in 
his library! 

Again, Mr. Carr (on page 4) certainly conveys to his reader an erroneous impression 
as to Mr. Squier’s views. It is true that this able investigator ‘‘ modified his views ”’ 
in reaching the conclusion that the earthworks of Western New York were of Iroquois 
origin. But Mr. Carr should have added that the study of these remains convinced 
Mr. Squier all the more firmly that the great Ohio mounds, etc., proceeded from a 
totally different people, and one in a decidely higher stage of culture. As against this 
opinion, the result of wide and well-trained observation in the field, the judicious 
reader will scarcely attach much weight to conclusions framed in the closet from de- 
scriptions at second and third hand. 

In similar manner, his intimation that there are no ‘‘ animal mounds”! based as 
it is on various extracts ‘“‘summarized by Bancroft,’ will seem comically false to 
those who have surveyed these remarkable monuments. The clinching argument 
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which he advances, pp. 75—77, of the discovery of iron in the Ohio mounds, proved 
too much to prove anything. . Even Mr. Carr does not-assert that the Algonkins or 
Iroquois constructed the great earthworks of Ohio after the advent of the whites. 
Iron, glass, and silver coins and crosses are not unfrequently found in the most ancient 
tumuli, for the simple reason that these were selected as burial spots of recent tribes. 
There is no evidence that such was not the case in the instance referred to. 

In his eagerness to extirpate the ‘‘ Mound-Builders” root and -branch, Mr. Carr 
has allowed his zeal to carry him too far. It is useless to deny the conclusion of all 
competent observers that the earthworks of Western New York and all those which 
we know were erected by the Algonkins, Iroquois and Dakotas, differ widely and 
positively from those which are typical of the Ohio Valley. They belong to another 
Stage of culture, as do also their contents. It is not enough nor is it fair to readers 
to quote what Mr. Squier says of one single specimen of terra cotta from Western 
New York (p. 98) as if he had meant that the pottery in general from that section 

walled that from the mounds, whereas he said just the opposite. 

“We need not proceed further in this criticism. It is evident of what has been said 
that Mr. Carr’s Memoir is that of a special pleader who is determined to discomfit 
his adversary. Regarded in this light it is a learned and acute production; it shows 
an extensive acquaintance with the literature of the subject; and it is quite likely that 
so far as it is a destructive essay, it will do good by brushing aside various archaeolo- 
gical cobwebs. D. G. B. 


Ancient Scottish Lake, Dwellings or Crannogs, by Robert Munro, M. A., Edinburgh. 


This is a very valuable work and written on a subject which is comparatively un- 
known. It appears that there is an immense number of these Crannogs through- 
out Scotland and Ireland. They differ from the Palifittes of Switzerland in»that they 
are solid, the foundations being of earth surrounded by stone. ‘They were erected in 
the lake for the purpose of defense. Many of them belong to the historic period. 
They began to be known in 1857, when Dr. Robertson called attention of the Scottish 
Antiquaries to their prevalence. Dr. Munro began excavating in 1878. It has taken 
an immense amount of digging to exhume the tokens of ancient residents but he has 
continued with Scotch pertinacity until an immense amount of information has been fur- 
nished. We would call attention tothe manner of exploring and investigation in Europe 
for a contrast with that which is in vogue on this continent. Either the greed 
for relics is not as great or there is more desire for solid information. The fashion 
here is to remove the relics from the locality as soon as possible, leave the data of 
information partially destroyed, and then throw the relics into a museum where they 
have the effect to fasten the ignorant gaze of curious spectators, but furmsh no in- 
formation of value to any one. We deprecate the practice beyond measure and would 
call attention to Dr. Munro’s book as giving a much more intelligent method of ac- 
tion, This is the way the Lake-Dwellings in Switzerland were exhumed, and in which 
cave hunting has been carried on. We do not believe that gravel beds can be as 
thoroughly explored and consequently the information focetahed to very unsatisfactory. 
More theories have been based on small amount of material drawn from gravel beds, 
than from any other source. Dr. Munro’s book is full of illustrations. One point is 
worthy of attention. The distinction between the ages such as stone, bronze and iron 
does not seem to have prevailed here, for the relics exhumed from the Crannogs are 
of bone, horn, stone, wood, metal and iron. The stone relics resembling those of the 
so-called polished stone age, the bronze resembling the ordinary relics of the bronze 
age and yet all these found mingled with iron relics. Dr. Munro does not find the dis- 
tinction in the Crannogs of Scotland, that Schliemann doés in the buried heaps of Ilium, 
or at least he does not undertake to draw the distinction in the different periods of oc- 
cupation. We very cordially recommend this book to our readers, and hope that it 
may meet with a ready sale on this Continent. 


A History of Latin Literature, from Ennius to Boethius, by George Augustus 
Simcox, M. A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

These two duodecimo volumes from the press of Harper and Brothers form a com- 
panion set to Mahaffy’s History of Greek Literature published by the same house. 
As Greek Literature is more extensive than Latin, eogee confined himself to the 
proper classical period including Aristotle; the present volumes, on the other hand, 
embrace the entire period which contains any Latin literature of importance to the 
general reader. The purpose of the author may be seen from these words: — “‘ M 
~— aim in writing is todo something towards making Latin literature intelligible 
and interesting as a whole to the cultivated laity who might like to realize its literary 
worth, whether they read Latin or not.” This plan is kept in view throughout the 
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work. The usual systematic treatment ofthe subject, by detailing the various in- 
cidents of an author’s life in set manner, with all the discussions about dates supposed 
or fixed, is not a part of the scheme, and rather rarely entered upon. ‘In order to 
compensate in some measure for any want of precision in the text,” an excellent 
chronological table is prefixed to each volume, where dates, list of works, and much 
contemporaneous historical matter are arranged in an admirably convenient, concise, 
and trustworthy form. In the text proper, the task which Mr. Simcox sets before 
himself is to trace clearly the rise, progress and development of the literature, and 
especially to present a series of disquisitions upon the character of each individual 
author as evinced in his productions, upon the qualities and merits of his style, the 
sources from which he drew his manner of treating these, his influence upon his 
contemporaries and his successors —in a word, the problems that fall within the 
province of high litertary criticism. Roman characters and sentiments are continually 
contrasted with the Greek, as individual writers with their compeers, their models, 
or their imitators. Subtile observation meets us at every turn, in which the whole 
literature of history, from Egypt in the Nineteenth Dynasty and England in the nine- 
teenth century, may be drawn upon for parallels or contrasts. ‘The chief works of 
each author are taken up and criticised rather than described, talked about rather than 
quoted. ‘The strict attention of the reader is demanded continually, and often he 
will be arrested by a clever aphorism or wide-reaching deduction which will challenge 
him to pause and debate. The author’s thorough comprehension of the subject yields 
him a mastery that neither gropes nor wastes time. His attitude in relation to many 
of the works against which the charge of spuriousness has been urged is eminently 
conservative. We cannot forbear quoting his acute remark upon a treatise of Tacit- 
us’ : — “The Dialogue on Oratory is so like ordinary Latin, and has so few of the 
peculiarities of Tacitus, or even of the silver age, that it has been doubted whether 
it was his work at all, for the same reason, as modern readers might doubt the 
genuineness of Mr. Carlyle’s early essays in the Edinburg Review if he had not col- 
lected them himself.” So profound and faithful a study of a widely interesting sub- 
ject commends itself to all students of literature. 


The doctrine of Sacre Scripture, a critical, historical, and dogmatic inquiry into the 
origin and nature of the Old and New Testament, by Geo. T. Ladd, D. D., Professor 
of Mental and Moral Philiosophy in Yale College, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1883. 

Prof. Ladd is one of those scholarly theologians whose writings it is a delight to 
read. His style is fascinating and the material which he furnishes is always fresh 
and interesting. Great changes are going on in theological thought. These changes 
do not involve a radical overthrow of accepted views, but are destined to present the 
old truths in a new light. The studies of theologians must be broad and in a good 
sense liberal, in order to keep up with the progress of the age. Scholarship is too full 
of honest investigation and of original discovery to allow dogmatism to reign. The 
arbitrary in theology is to be overthrown. ‘The sincere and teachable spirit is to take 
its place. There has been a large amount of Biblical criticism, which has shaken the 
common view of inspiration. Some of this may be styled destructive. Dr. Ladd’s 
book is not destructive, but constructive. The author acknowledges that there has 
been an insecurity in the Hebrew and Greek text, which will not admit of the theory 
of verbal inspiration but he maintains that the Bible is genuine, and substantially 
reliable both in its form and statement, and that the solidity of its many ideas re- 
mains, ‘notwithstanding the changes made, in the orthography and grammatical con- 
struction. The soul of divine truth is contained in the scriptures, and faith may be 
the stronger for being driven from the mere external form to the soul. There may be 
with Dr. Ladd too much credit given to the substantiality of the views which would 
reverse the order of the books of the old testament as to the time of their appearance, 
but on this point he is candid and in fact is willing to wait before deciding. The 
progress of thought as well as the growth of language would certainly par that the 
books of the Old ‘Testament were written very much in the order in which they appear. 


In the Hebrew Bible the a a a was probably arranged or compilied after the 
2 


days of the exile, but the Pentatench and the prior and posterior prophets we believe 
were written, and known to the Jew’s before Nehemiah or Ezra edited them. We 
speak however as an archaeologist and not as a philologist. In fact our faith in Phil- 
ology, is not as great as in other oriental and archaeological sources of information. 
These tend to opposite conclusions at present, and we believe that archaeology is des- 
tined to reverse some of the conclusions of the critics. 
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